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Christ on the Cross with the Virgin and St. John by Roger Van der Weyden. Johnson Collection, Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. From the recent book, “Great Paintings in America,’ published by Coward-McCann, Inc. See Page 26 
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Whatever your medium—whatever your 
tavorite technique—you'll find that better 
painting comes easier with Weber colors 


4% Faaioe = . . . Standby of leading artist-painters for 
E irst step | rs | nearly 100 years. 


Four color qualities—workability, bril- 
liance, stability, and permanence—together 
| with the skill of the artist, are what deter- 
painting sf oe ; mine the success and longevity of any 
, 3 painting. Those four qualities, developed 
k = to the highest degrees possible through 
make your : 2 modern manufacturing methods, are in- 
herent in every tube of Weber Artist 
pallette a Colors. And Weber’s continuous research 
; into all phases of color and pigment manu- 
; facture assures you that when finer colors 
Weber ie - developed, you'll buy them in Weber 

re tubes. 


to better 


WHATEVER YOUR MEDIUM, DEPEND ON WEBER 


The mills which grind Weber Artist 
Colors have been scientifically designed and 
constructed to carry out the identical mo- 
tions of hand grinding—and their me- 
chanical precision assures you of uniform 
quality from tone to tone, from tube to 
tube. In OIL ... WATER... TEM- 
PERA .. . PASTEL—Weber colors set 
the pace! 


For an all-purpose white that remains 
white, try Weber PERMALBA*—buy it 
in the economical pound size tube. 


*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat Off 


F. WEBER CO., 


; \ 7 
Home Office and Factory : W EB ER Sx 
PHILADELPHIA, Yine Quality (0) i() R \ 
Sales Offices 


eagle : IN OIL... WATER... TEMPERA... PASTEL—WEBER COLORS SET THE PACE! 


BALTIMORE 
- ASK FOR WEBER PRODUCTS AT YOUR ART SUPPLY DEALER 
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FACTS BEHIND 
HIS FAME 


: Best known to the art world as a great illustrator, Walter Klett 
is one of a handful of artists whose work transcends the limitations of the printed page. His 


pictures, removed from the text of the story, remain as art productions. 


In his recently published, beautifully illustrated book,*Figure Painting,” Mr. Klett demonstrates 
his own procedure in painting the figure. He does this by showing how the work appears at 


various stages of its development from the time the model arrives at his studio to the completion 


of the canvas. 


“It has always been my belief,” states Mr. Klett, “that to do a piece of work of any consequence, 
one must have a working knowledge of the craft involved ... history records no great master who 


was not a competent craftsman, and good craftsmanship or technical facility cannot be accom- 


plished with inferior equipment. 


“With bristle brushes for oil painting it is highly important that the bristles have life and resiliency, 
and that they have a natural tendency to curve inward. Your El Greco brushes have these qualities, 
and I find they respond perfectly to the needs of the painter. The red sables are unsurpassed for 
subtle brushwork. Your sable water-color brushes are the finest I have used. They do not bulge, but 
taper toa perfect point. All Delta brushes are beautifully constructed.” 


Sold by dealers throughout U.S. and Canada. 


Docume: aCe G MFG. CORP. TAC TT we ee 


FOR INFORMATION IN CANADA WRITE TO GRAPHIC ARTS DIVISION, DEPT. G, 73 KING ST. EAST, TORONTO, CANADA 




















Through January 1 


RECENT 
GRAPHIC 
WOR K 


BUCHHOLZ GALLERY 


CURT VALENTIN 
32 East 57th Street, New York 














REGINALD 


MARSH 


THROUGH DECEMBER 


REHN 


Galleries 


683 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Near 54th Street 














Thru Dec. 23 


“ SHUFF 


RECENT PAINTINGS 
VAN DIEMEN GALLERIES 


21 E. 57 St., 





Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 
15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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FORMATIONS crour 


First Exhibition Painting & Sculpture 


Thru Jan. 7 


NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
66 West 12th St. New York City 
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EARL STENDAHL 


Ancient American Art 
Modern French Paintings 
7055 HILLSIDE AVE., LOS ANGELES 28 
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By Ralph M. 
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Art Students in Life Magazine 


The paintings by art students from 
some seven art schools throughout the 
country reproduced in color in Life of 
December 3 make a valuable contribu- 
tion to the contemporary art scene. 
They show what is happening to some 
students and indicate a trend. They 
give considerable evidence as to whether 
our next generation of artists is going 
to carry on the Modern Revival with 
comprehension of its deep values, or 
flounder in the mire of confusion, or 
relapse into 19th century decadence. 
The test of the significance of the evi- 
dence, of course, depends on the per- 
centages involved. How many of our 
300,000 art students are heading in the 
directions indicated? 


Six of the seven students reproduced 
have learned some highly important 
truths of history. They have learned 
that painting can be adventure instead 
of day labor. They have discovered 
there are no laws on the books to pre- 
vent using their ‘imagination instead 
of only their eyes and fingers, that they 
can paint life rather than copy posed 
models with skill, that a subject, any 
subject, can be more forcefully ex- 
pressed in symbols than in replicas, 
that their vision need not be blocked by 
no-trespass signs forbidding explora- 
tion beyond surface truth. 

They have drug out for themselves, 
in other words, the great and incredibly 
obscured fact that art is creation, al- 
ways has been and always will be— 
in the significant periods of history, 
including our own. And at least four of 
them know, in varying degree, that de- 
sign ranges many leagues beyond com- 
position into the domain of esthetics. 

Top honors for the most complete 
break with skilled copying go, I should 
say, to four students. William John 
Burden Jr. of John Herron Art School 
wins with his Street Scene of three 
Negro children on bicycles. Every ele- 
ment is re-created into symbols that 
dramatize story and into controlled 
colors, spaces and textures which em- 
bellish the dramatization. James Paulus 
of the Chicago Art Institute metamor- 
phoses a posing nude model into a visual 
harmony of colors, spaces and forms. 

Raymond J. Wendell of Yale Art 
School admirably exemplifies the tech- 
nical proficiency and the intellectual 
approach to symbolic re-creation typi- 
cal of that school in his Dream World 
with its rather hard and dangerous 
inventions. Arthur Polonsky of Boston 
Museum School must have profited by 
the teaching of Karl Zerbe for he gets 
that artist’s penetration into human 
character, without trace of imitation. 

Only one major quality is more or 
less lacking from all these works— 
passion. Or call it sensing, feeling, emo- 
tional drive. If it underlay their other 
outstanding virtues our art of tomor- 
row would gain even more depth and 
power than is here foretold. But copy- 
ing is on the way out. Confusion is gone. 
So is the external imitation of modern 
ideoms. These selected sign-posts an- 
nounce a healthy on-coming art. 


















THE YOUNG 
AMERICAN NAVY 


AND ITS COMMANDERS 


From Revolutionary Days 
Through the Civil War 


OLD PRINTS e PAINTINGS 
WATERCOLORS 


Exhibition through Jan. 26 
Catalogue ‘‘D’’ on request 


KENNEDY & CO. 785 5th Ave- 


N. Y. C. 22 


JACOB HIRSCH 
ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, Inc. 
30 West 54 Street, New York 


Works of Art: 
EGYPTIAN—GREEK—ROMAN 
ORIENTAL 


MEDIAEVAL—RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 


DRAWINGS—PRINTS 


=" COHEN 


Ward Eggleston 


161 W.57ST.. N.Y. Galleries 


l=: Col Oils by PETER 


CHINESE SCROLL PAINTINGS 


1. 2: oy eee 


DEC. 4 - JAN. 4 
6 EAST 12th ST. 


PERIDOT 


IRWIN Drawings & Ceramics 


TOUSTER 


To January 1 


NORLYS GALLERY 


59 W. 56 St.,N. Y. 19 
GIGLIO 


DANTE 


Recent Paintings @e Dec. 20-Jan. 1 


BETTY PARSONS 


GALLERY e 15 E. 57 ST., N.Y.C. 








An ideal Christmas gift for your art 
minded friends. THE ArT DicEsT, $4 for 
one year, $7 two years. 


The Art Digest 
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Girl in White by Ivan G. Olinsky 


PORTRAIT 


SPECIALISTS 
Grand Central Art Galleries, Inc. 


15 Vanderbilt Ave. Branch: 55 E. 57 St. 


New York City 
UNTIL 


GIFT ART sans 


Small oils, watercolors, gouaches, pas- 
tels and drawings—unforgetable gifts. 
There will be a large selection, ar- 
ranged in stacks which you may rum- 
mage through yourself. All by the 
excellent artists of the Luyber group: 







Samuel Adler Marion Junkin 


Dorothy Andrews Leon Karp 
Revington Arthur Ward Lockwood 
Morris Blackburn Nicolas Mordvinoff 
Lamar Dodd Saul Schary 


Frederic Hicks Victor Tischler 


and others 
WATCH FOR 


LAMAR DODD 


EXHIBITION — JANUARY 10 - 29 


LUYBER -112E.57 


OPEN SUNDAYS 2-5 P.M. 


MIDTOWN 


GALLERIES A.D. Gruskin, Director 








Christmas Group Show 
Small Oils, Sculptures, Watercolors 


Drawings and Prints by 
IMPORTANT CONTEMPORARY 


AMERICAN ARTISTS 


605 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
(between 57 & 58 Sts.) 


KATHRINE Recent Work 


WINCKLER 


To December 25 


NORLYST Sow.sese.n.v.19 
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Best Wishes to Al 

Sir: I was happy to hear of the position 
Alonzo Lansford of the Dicest has under- 
taken at the Isaac Delgado Museum in 
New Orleans. He deserves every success 
in his new job. In my estimation, Lansford 
was an able and uncompromising critic 
who had no axe to grind. 

—ABRAHAM HArRRITON, Long Island City. 


My Sister Helen 
Sir: You are doing a very important job 
reporting all sides of the art problem to 
the people, and I have wanted to tell 
you how much I have enjoyed the articles 
on Germany by Helen Boswell. They have 
given the first true picture of the present 
status of many leading artists and a 
graphic account of the state of art in 
Germany. 
—LESTER B. BRIDAHAM, Secretary, 
Art Institute of Chicago. 


Praise for Bulliet 
Sir: I enjoy reading the Dicest and it 
is a delight to come across articles by 
Cc. J. Bulliet. 
—RIFKA ANGEL, New York City. 


Cover to Cover 
Stir: The Art DIGEST ranks as a “must” 
along with my copy of the New Yorker, 
and I read it from cover to cover with 
the same relish—from the fine crusading 
editorials to the “Where To Show” cal- 
endar. May you keep going to press for- 
ever. 
—Mkrs. J. S. FRIEDLANDER, Glencoe, IIl. 


While Still Fresh 


Str: I like the DIGEST because it pre- 
sents art news while it is still fresh. How- 
ever, I regard it as somewhat too far left 
of center. Why not give my favorite, 
Evelyn Marie Stuart, a larger part... . 

—Frep W. WEILER, Allentown, Pa. 


Tolerant Outlook 


Sm: The Dicest is doing a fine job— 
keep its coverage as broad and its outlook 
as tolerant as it has been, Evelyn Marie 
Stuart is doing more for tolerance in 
modern art than her support could ever 
do. 

—ARTHUR L. HARSHMAN, Dwnkirk, Ind. 













WATERCOLORS 


and 
DRAWINGS 
by 
HERMAN 


GROSS 


Through December 31 


MACBETH GALLERY 
11 East 57th St., New York City 










December 20—January 8 






DRAWINGS By 


FRANK di GIOIA 


also 


"Selected Small Paintings 
for the Home" 


MILCH GALLERIES 


55 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


HOWARD YOUNG 


GALLERIES 





Old and Modern 


Paintings 


1 East 57th St. e New York 








ROSENBERG GALLERIES 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


19th and 20th CENTURY 
FRENCH and AMERICAN PAINTINGS 
Dec. 20—Jan. 8 


16 EAST 57th STREET * NEW YORK 





NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 


Established 1878 


Distinctive Paintin gs 


15 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 
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Shirley HENDRICK 


through 
december 31 


HARRY SALPETER GALLERY, 


36 West 56th Street 
noon to six 
Kitdheuns Suggestions 


KLEEMANN -« 65 EAST 57th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Dubuttet 


The DOWNTOWN 
GALLERY - 32 E 51 


ZORACH 


WATERCOLORS 


& XMAS EXHIBITION 


Inc. 


New York 
circle 6-8421 








RECENT WORKS 
Through December 


Pierre Matisse 


41 East 57 St. New York 






PAINTINGS 
HENRY 


BOTKIN 


Associat€d*American Artists 


711 Fifth Avenue at 55 St., N. Y.C. 


Daily 9-6, Sunday 1-5 















Los Angeles Events 


By Arthur Millier 


Los ANGELES:—The Modern Institute 
of Art has just closed one of the best 
shows of: fine drawings ever presented 
here, It was conceived in the spirit that 
seems to be overtaking many institu- 
tions devoted to modern art, to show 
the modernity (or should it be time- 
lessness) of a good work, regardless 
of period. The show was a personal tri- 
umph for Vincent Price, discriminating 
collector and actor. He assembled the 
exhibition from local collections, in- 
cluding his own, to represent 500 Years 
of Master Drawing, and the wealth of 
his findings surprised visitors and sup- 
ported that title. 

There were more recent than ancient 
drawings. Among the high spots were 
Salvador Dali’s bust portrait of a young 
girl in rough chalk on rough paper 
which seemed to have arrived instantly 
at completeness, six sketches of people 
by Toulouse-Lautrec, a graceful figure 
by Gaston Lachaise, a delicately fin- 
ished figure study in silver point by 
Bernard Perlin, drawings by Salvator 
Rosa neighboring those by Eugene Ber- 
man, who lent them, a massive figure 
by Rico Lebrun and sculptural ones 
by Henry Moore. 

The Modern Institute is now opening 
a show of 30 drawings by Lebrun, to 
Jan. 9, which the American Federation 
of Arts will then circulate. Camera por- 
traits of Picasso, Matisse and other 
French moderns of note, by Wilhelm 
Maywald, fresh from Paris, are also 
at the Institute to that date. 


* * * 


Art Center School Galleries have, un- 
til Dec. 17, the exhibition of 100 docu- 
mentary photographs by Henri Cartier- 
Bresson assembled by the Museum of 
Modern Art. These pictures of people, 
great or anonymous, of many lands, 
have drawn crowds and made a deep 
impression. Before that the school’s 
galleries brought down the first annual 
exhibition by the Artists’ Group of the 
San Francisco Advertising Club. This 
had unusual interest here, since Los 
Angeles now vies with San Francisco 
as a West Coast source of national ad- 
vertising and its illustration. Coming, 
as it did, so soon after the exhibition 
of the New York Art Directors Club, 
the San Francisco work stood up sur- 
prisingly well. 


* * * 


Other exhibitions of merit are the 
collection of contemporary French 
paintings, drawings and prints made in 
Paris by Painter Harold M. English of 
Beverly Hills, at the Jepson Art In- 
stitute to Dec. 18; a colorful group 
show of smaller works by Eastern and 
Western artists at the Cowie Galleries; 
an impressive one-man exhibition of 
paintings by Michael Frary, young Los 
Angeles painter who will soon be bid- 
ding for national attention, at Chouin- 
ard Art Institute to Dec. 18; and the 
rather wildly expressionistic paintings 
of very-young Dorothy Bowman,. shown 
at the American Contemporary Gal- 
lery with her husband, Howard Brad- 
ford’s vigorous lithographs, 

Special Christmas offerings of paint- 
ings, prints, drawings, small sculpture 
and craft objects fill many galleries. 


The Art Digest 
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PEYTON BOSWELL 


Comments: 





Action at the Metropolitan 


UST ABOUT THE TIME living American artists had given 

up that last slender hope that the august Metropolitan 
Museum might be interested in their existence, there comes an 
important, if cautious, announcement to the art press. The 
Metropolitan has established a new department of American 
art and placed Robert Beverly Hale in charge as associate 
curator. In other words, Director Francis Henry Taylor has 
implimented his promise, made when the tenuous relation- 
ship with the Whitney Museum was officially terminated 
last October, that something would be done for American art. 

Hale’s duties are outlined as the “integration of the 
activities in decorative arts now represented in the American 
Wing with American painting, sculpture and graphic arts 
and inauguration of a balanced program of exhibitions and 
acquisitions in the contemporary field.” This all sounds 
rather complex, but let us hope that “integration” does not 
mean that Hale will spend the bulk of his time lost in a 
forest of grandfather clocks—with too little attention paid 
to the weak spot in the Metropolitan set-up, contemporary 
American art. 

Although Hale’s appointment is effective January 1, it will 
be the Autumn of next year before we may expect any active 
schedule. The intervening time will be spent in study, con- 
ferences with artists and art authorities throughout the 
country, and a survey of art activities in various centers. 

It shouldn’t be too difficult to decide on the logical first 
move—organization of a national exhibition of contempo- 
rary American art at the Metropolitan. Although the Whitney 
Museum and the National Academy stage excellent annuals, 
these are restricted affairs and do not put New York in the 
same league with Pittsburgh, Chicago, Washington and Phila- 
delphia. It has always seemed strange that New York, the 
art center of the nation, has no annual exhibition comparable 
to the Corcoran Biennial or the Carnegie. 

The fact that the Metropolitan has at its disposal the 
Hearn Fund for purchase, and that this fund is ear-marked 
for the acquisition of only contemporary American art, 
should give such an annual exhibition the needed economic 
incentive for artists to submit their best. Admittedly, this 
money has been largely ill-spent in the past, but that is no 
reason it cannot now be utilized with better taste and 
knowledge. Hale is well equipped by heritage, training and 
achievement for such a project. 

In announcing the appointment, Director Taylor said: 
“Mr. Hale’s well-known sympathy for experiment is measured 
against a wide and catholic knowledge of the art of the past, 
and we know that he will pursue a reasonable and liberal 
policy in connection with present-day art.” 

“Tt listens well,” say the long-neglected artists. “Now, let’s 
get the show on the road.” 


The Gold Standard 


IRECTLY IN LINE with the current trend of more stringent 

qualifications for the title of “artist,” Francis Henry 
Taylor has written a provocative and stimulating article on 
contemporary painting for the December Atlantic (now on 
sale). The Metropolitan’s director is really rough at times. 
Taylor insists on judging contemporary works by the same 
high standards which have governed valuation of the Old 
Masters, “We cannot have,” he states, “a double standard— 
a gold standard reserved for the Old Masters and a blocked 
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currency or script for a national art of the present.” Here 
are a few pertinent quotes: . 

“Instead of soaring like an eagle through the heavens as 
did his ancestors, the contemporary artist has been reduced 
te the status of a flat-chested pelican, strutting upon the intel- 
lectual wastelands and beaches, content to take whatever 
nourishment he can from his own meager breast. . . .” 

“What will the art of today tell the spectator of tomorrow? 
In the sense that it announces the sterility and the intellec- 
tual vacuum of 20th century America or Europe, it will have 
at least that questionable validity; it will be recognized as 
the product of its time... .” 

“Much that has become unintelligible in contemporary art 
to the spectator is incommunicable solely because the artist- 
imitator himself has failed to comprehend the meaning of 
forms and techniques which he has borrowed from the master 
[Picasso]. We are confronted therefore with second-rate 
minds mouthing second-hand ideas. . . .” 

“If the public must respect the artist’s freedom of crea- 
tion, then in the same way the latter must acknowledge the 
public’s freedom of acceptance or rejection. Any other con- 
cept is academic and totalitarian. . . .” 

Whether or not you agree with Taylor’s sharp statements, 


read his article. It is meaty and controversial. 
* * * 


VALUABLE ADDITION :—It is with pleasure that I announce 
the addition of Margaret Lowengrund to the staff of the 
Art DicEst, as an associate editor. Miss Lowengrund, aside 
from an extensive career as an art writer on newspapers and 
periodicals, is nationally noted as a printmaker and painter, 
having taken numerous honors and being a member of most 
of American print societies. Because of her first-hand knowl- 
edge of print media and her scholarship among the Old 
Masters, Miss Lowengrund will have charge of the new print 
department (see her article on lithography at the Metro- 
politan, page 19). Also, as successor to Alonzo Lansford, 
she will contribute a column titled “On My Rounds,” de- 
voted to the more informal side of art reporting. Her chief 
duties, however, will be reviewing exhibitions on 57th Street. 


Welcome, Margaret! 
* * * 


Sin oF Omisston:—Following the November 15 Norton 
Art Gallery special issue, the Dicest staff was tickled to 
receive many complimentary letters from the readers, in- 
cluding the man most concerned, Ralph H. Norton, and a 
request from the Department of State requesting permis- 
sion to reprint Director Hunter’s article in foreign lan- 
guages as a practical example of “Democracy in Action.” 
However, there was one serious omission, as André Smith 
of Florida informs us. Who designed the building? 

Architects for the Norton Gallery of Art were Wyeth, 
King and Johnson of Palm Beach—and a handsome, func- 
‘tional job they did. 


* * * 


Tuis Macuine Ace:—This one I read in a New York 
newspaper (I wish I could give more specific credit), while 
riding the Long Island Railroad the other morning. The 
article intended to show how aesthetic creativeness and me- 
chanical inventiveness have over-lapped in the art world. 
It seems George Bellows visited George Luks and found him 
laboriously pushing worn-out paint tubes through a com- 
plex gadget. “What’s that?” asked George. “It extracts the 
last bit of pigment from the tube,” replied George. “Like 
this?” asked George, squeezing an already processed tube. 
Luks took one look at the pigment on Bellows’ hand, opened 
the window and dropped his device to the street below. 
Bellows had been a star athlete at Ohio State; the smaller 
Luks had once fought in the ring as “Chicago Whitey.” 


DUVEEN BROTHERS, Inc. 


MASTERPIECES 
OF 


PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 
PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE 
TAPESTRIES 


GOTHIC - RENAISSANCE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


720 Fifth Avenue . New York 


KNOEDLER LOAN EXHIBITION 


ESTABLISHED 1846 


= COURBET 


Through December 31 


PORTRAITS BY Benefit for American Aid to France 


and Goddard Neighborhood Centre 
SORINE 


THROUGH JAN. 8 


10:00 to 5:30 DAILY 
MONTICI INTARSIA ADM. 60c INC. TAX 


Stone Designs from Italy 
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WILDENSTEIN & CO., Inc. 
14 EAST 57th STREET ¢ NEW YORK 


PARIS LONDON 19 East 64th Street, New York 
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The News Magazine of Art 


Rocks, Sea and Moonlight: JEAN LIBERTE (Grumbacher Prize) 
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Power Line: NATHANIEL Kaz 


Audubon Artists Open Seventh Annual; Award Numerous Prizes 


THE AvupUBON ARTISTS are holding 
their seventh annual exhibition, which, 
including all mediums, reaches up to 
467 items. A conclusion, reached by 
looking carefully and neutrally at ev- 
ery exhibit of this vast collection, is 
that it furnishes that almost mythical 
desideratum, a cross-section of contem- 
porary American art, more veraciously 
than many of the recent large show- 
ings with that aim. That is, by present- 
ing a large percentage of the average 
work of the average artist, maintaining 
an appreciable level of commendable, 
if not especially outstanding art, with a 


fair scattering of high spots, it gives 
an idea of what is actually going on in 
the contemporary art field very clearly. 

The jury made its selections “regard- 
less of school, style and technique,” 
yet representational art is in the as- 
cendant, although abstract and other 
forms of modern expression are in- 
cluded. Medals and cash awards are 
lavishly bestowed and on worthy items, 
if only that disconcerting thought did 
not arise that there are many other 
works of equal value. 

In the section of oil paintings the 
society’s gold medal of honor was given 


Morning: JAY ROLAND. Awarded Gold Medal for Watercolor 
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to Louis Bosa for his spirited Saturday 
Rush; the Grumbacher prize of $250 
for casein painting to Jean Liberte’s 
glamorous Rocks, Sea and Moonlight; 
the Audubon $100 prize to Charles 
Shucker for The Web, a symbolic paint- 
ing carried out in an imaginative weav- 
ing of line and color. The Anonymous 
prize for the most creative non-abstract 
painting to Gustav Rehnberger for his 
dynamic, The Deluge, and honorable 
mention to Emil J. Kosa. 

In watercolors the society’s gold 
medal was awarded to Jay Roland for 
Morning, a reclining nude figure; the 
Gabriel Klein Memorial prize of $100, 
to Nathaniel Dirk’s almost panoramic 
but well sustained View of Gloucester; 
Joseph Kaplan received the Grace Line 
prize of $250 for a marine painting, 
for his casein, Landing Pier; the Lord 
Calvert Watch prize was awarded to 
Lee Aronson’s South Street and hon- 
orable mentions to Jerri Ricci, Wil- 
liam A. Smith and Catherine Eaton. 

The section of graphic arts is a re- 
warding one, not only because it is not 
too large for thorough enjoyment, but 
for its high percentage of notable 
works. The society’s gold medal of hon- 
or was given to John Taylor Arms for 
his distinguished architectural etching, 
Memento Vivere; the Jack M. Appel- 
baum prize of $50 to Carl M. Schulteis; 
the Audubon Artist’s prize of $50 to I. 
Friedlander and honorable mention to 
Mildred Rackley. 

The sculpture division has so many 
excellences that it should be discussed 
in detail, if such a thing as space ex- 
isted. The society’s gold medal was 
given to Koren der Harootian for the 

[Please turn to page 31] 
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View Near Ticonderoga: COLE 
Lent by Fort Ticonderoga Association 


































































































The Architect’s Dream: COLE 
Lent by Mrs. Florence H. Cole Vincent 































































































An Evening in Arcady: COLE 
Owned by Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford 
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Cole Centenary 


NEw York is playing second fiddle to 
Hartford in one of the events of the 
art season, and quite justly so. A com- 
prehensive centenary exhibition entitled 
“Thomas Cole (1801-1848): One Hun- 
dred Years Later” is being shown first 
at the Wadsworth Atheneum, after 
which, in January, it will ébe on view 
at the Whitney Museum. 

*Cole was a close friend of Daniel 
Wadsworth, founder of the Atheneum, 
who also died in 1848, and the latter 
was one of the artist’s first patrons. 
Wadsworth commissioned many paint- 
ings, and the Atheneum now has the 
largest Cole collection in the country, 
including important early works with 
a literary flavor such as The Last of 
the Mohicans and John the Baptist in 
the Wilderness, which was ordered by 
Wadsworth in a letter dated December 
21, 1827, which is now in the New York 
State Library. 


Cole never got over John Martin’s 
cosmoramic illustrations for Paradise 
Lost, which influenced the conception 
and execution of so many of his sweep- 
ing, panoramic allegories. The most 
famous of them, The Voyage of Life, is 
represented in Hartford by the series 
commissioned by Samuel Ward for his 
“Meditation Room” and now lent by St. 
Luke’s Hospital. Ward died before the 
pictures were completed and they were 
bought by the American Art Union for 
their 1848 distribution. 


There was commission trouble on an- 
other of the celebrated allegories, The 
Architects Dream, which was ordered 
by Ithiel Towne, one of the architects 
of the original Wadsworth Atheneum 
building. Towne refused to accept the 
work —he wanted “rich and various 
landscape, history, architecture of dif- 
ferent styles and ages, etc., or ancient 
or modern Athens,” which Cole said 
added up to “trumpery.” There was a 
lively exchange of letters, which are 
still in existence, and the painting now 
belongs to the artist’s granddaughter. 

A number of imaginative landscapes, 
based on Cole’s Italian notebooks and 
called “fancy pieces” by him to dis- 
tinguish them from more purely topo- 
graphical subjects, are included. Typi- 
cal of these are An Evening in Arcady, 
painted for Miss Hicks and recently be- 
queathed to the Atheneum, The Im- 
provisator, lent by the Butler Art In- 
stitute, and An Italian Scene, lent by 
the New York Historical Society. 

Cole often made detailed drawings of 
his paintings which served as records, 
as do photographs now, and also as 
samples from which other clients could 
and often did order replicas. Many of 
these, plus detailed preliminary studies, 
are among the 48 drawings shown. 

In an attempt to indicate Cole’s popu- 
larity in his own time and evaluate his 
influence on contemporary taste, all 
known engravings and lithographs after 
his paintings are shown. The earliest of 
these were published in the Christmas 
annuals such as The Token or J. H. 
Hinton’s History and To:-ography of the 
United States, both destined for many 
a parlor table. From the Hinton pub- 
lication, the Staffordshire potters, Jack- 
son and Adams, took a number of Cole 

[Please turn to page 31] 
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Age of the Machine 


Hedda Sterne, exhibiting at Betty 
Parsons Gallery, is preoccupied with 
the fact that this is the age of the 
machine. She is also something of an 
imagist and a poet, and if she were 
painting in another era her canvases 
might be filled with soft, sensitive land- 
scapes, As it is, her paintings combine 
these two attitudes curiously, often 
with success. And when they fail it 
seems more the fault of the environ- 
ment that prompts her experimenta- 
tion with an alien subject and style 
than it does Miss Sterne’s error. 

One of the best pictures on the theme 
of the Machine, number 5, comes out 
looking like a stylized bird from New 
Guinea except, of course, that it’s com- 
ponent parts are modern and cleverly 
fused by the artist. Another Machine, 
however, gets out of control and ends 
up being just a passing thought not too 
well or originally developed. However, 
most of the paintings attain balance 
between statement and point of de- 
parture. (Until Dec. 18.)—J. K. R. 


Jean Hugo at Hugo 


Paintings by Jean Hugo, at the Hugo 
Gallery, present a striking contrast he- 
tween the small, miniature-like pieces 
characteristic of his former work, and 
the large, broadly handled canvases of 
recent output. The small paintings, 
which predominate, in number, are 
fascinating in their complete summing 
up of subject matter in small areas, 
in exquisite precision of statement. 
Their motives vary between village 
scenes, brilliant in color and engagingly 
presented, and fantasies of centaurs, 
unicorns and even a Centauress! 

In fact, one of the large canvases, 
L’Hermite, shows this eremite seated 
gloomily on a rocky eminence, while 
deer and unicorns play through the 
woodland. One of the most effective of 
the large paintings, Village, is carried 
out with brushwork that draws the pig- 
ment so thinly over the canvas that its 
coarse texture is evident. (To Dec. 30.) 

—M. B. 


New Gardens: REGINALD MARSH (Drawing) 


Pictorial Comments by Reginald Marsh 


DRAWINGS BY REGINALD MarsH, at the 
Rehn Gallery, have much the same 
motives as his paintings—the beach, the 
board walk, the dance hall— but the 
congestion of closely-packed figures on 
the majority of his canvases, is replaced 
in these papers by economy of detail 
which disposes the forms in an ampli- 
tude of space. Even in the swaying 
band of dancers in New Gardens, each 
figure is given score for its play of 
rhythmic movement. 

Most of the exhibits are carried out 
in a monochrome, a grisaille, accented 
here and there with india ink or a note 
of color creating an evanescent atmos- 
phere from which diaphanous forms 
emerge. The fluidity of line and the 
delicacy of modelling imbue the designs 
with a dream-like quality, yet each 
statement is a thoroughly clarified one. 
Crowded Day at Coney Island, the surf 
breaking in the foreground, fills the 
beach with fluttering forms that seem 


Sea and Rocks: MILTON Avery. $150 Baltimore Watercolor Club Prize 


December 15, 1948 


to pass and repass one another grace- 
fully like some figure of a stately pavan, 
scarcely suggestive of the rude vigor 
of crowding figures usual in that locale. 
In another gallery, Marsh shows 
paintings in his more familiar vein, 
highly finished surfaces, explicit state- 
ments, rather hard impermeable figures 
penetratingly characterized. The witty 
seizure of subject matter and its spark- 
ling animation of color is far removed 
from the ethéreal conceptions of the 
drawings. (Until Dec. 31.) 
—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Baltimore Watercolors 


SOME THIRTY MILES away from the 
Corcoran Gallery, where there has been 
much heartburning over the local an- 
nual show of Washington and Vicinity 
artists (see Dec. 1 editorial), the Balti- 
more Museum is much more happily 
playing host to the Baltimore National 
Watercolor Exhibition. 

A reasonable 316 entries were sub- 
mitted, which the members of the jury 
pronounced unusually high in calibre, 
and they were even impressed with the 
showing made by local Maryland art- 
ists against national competition. In 
order to insure a good “cross-section 
of approach and technique,” 31 works 
were invited, jury-free, to hang with 
the 71 jury-selected paintings. 

The first award of $150, given by the 
Baltimore Watercolor Club, went to 
Milton Avery for a characteristically 
decorative Sea and Rocks, while the 
$75 second prize was given to John 
McCoy for his more realistic The Drape. 
Fifty dollar prizes were won by Ogden 
Pleissner for Summit of Montmartre as 
the best architectural subject, and by 
Herman Maril for the best entry by a 
Baltimore artist. Leith-Ross received 
the Baltimore Watercolor Club Mem- 
bers Prize. 

As an added feature of the exhibi- 
tion, one gallery is devoted to the work 
of artist-jurors Robert Gates, Henry 
Gasser, Benton Spruance, Dong King- 
man and Andrew Wyeth. (To Jan. 9.) 








Two Boats on a Beach: COURBET 


Reviewing the Realism of Gustave Courbet 


“SHOW ME AN ANGEL and I will paint 
one,” said Courbet, who felt that any- 
thing “not visible, non-existent, does not 
belong in the realm of painting.” It is 
doubtful if Rembrandt was present with 
Christ at Emmaus or Michetangelo 
at the Creation, and if such ideas had 
prevailed throughout civilized history, 
there would be little, if any, really 
great art. However, by these precepts 
the founder of modern Realism swept 
aside the fluff and ruffles of 18th cen- 
tury French painting, the cold neo- 
classicism of David and Ingres and melo- 
dramatic romanticism, and cleared the 
way for some near-great work of his 
own and his followers. 

Courbet isn’t exactly neglected—his 
canvases are almost always included 
in 19th century French groups, and im- 
portant examples continue to enter 
museum collections with regularity— 
but the large survey of his painting 


career which is now spread through 
the Wildenstein Galleries is a timely 
one. We are inclined to forget the ex- 
tent of his direct influence on Manet, 
the Impressionists and Cézanne, and, 
through them, on our contemporaries, 
until confronted with such a display. 

Two other factors in Courbet’s career 
and credo can’t be pondered too much 
these days. He inherited fiery political 
interests from an adored grandfather 
who was a partisan of the Revolution, 
mixed paint with politics all his life, 
and spent the end of his days in exile 
as a result of his participation in the 
Commune. But his paintings, which 
teemed with social intent and meaning 
now lost, stand firmly on their merits 
as paintings—not sermons. 

Also, the many current borrowers and 
“schools of’? might contemplate Cour- 
bet’s conviction that “every artist 
should be his own teacher,” and his 


La Toilette de la Mariée: CourBET. Lent by Smith College Museum 











statement :“I hold that all art is in- 
dividual, that is, in the case of each 
artist the talent is a result of his own 
inspiration and his own studies of the 
tradition. . . . To me all art, or talent 
of the artist, is only a means of ap- 
plying personal abilities to ideas and 
problems of the period in which the 
artist lives.” 

The exhibition begins with the Gui- 
tarro, a thinly painted, romantic self 
portrait which hung in the Salon of 
1845. Shortly thereafter Courbet de- 
veloped the interest in light and feeling 
for nature, broad treatment and rich 
pigmentation that was to characterize 
his painting, good and bad (his work 
was very uneven), for the rest of his 
life. Of the three huge, mural-size can- 
vases to which Courbet was addicted, 
the vivid and sunny Les Demoiselles de 
Village, lent by the Metropolitan, and 
the dark, mat Toilette de la Mariée, a 
harbinger of Cézanne and lent by the 
Smith College Museum, are of partic- 
ular interest. The Amazon (Louise 
Colet) and The Grandmother (Madame 
Robin) are outstanding portraits. 

However, it is the smaller land and 
seascapes—the so solid rocks and val- 
leys of his native Ornans, forests in 
lush foliage and snow, and the color- 
ful, sunlit beaches of the Mediterranean 
—that are most admirable. Further- 
more, the brilliant Mediterranean, a 
loosely brushed Chateau Bleu, Snow 
and Rocks in the Valley which is 
wrapped in still coldness, a roughly 
textured Two Boats on a Beach, The 
Isolated Rock silhouetted against sky 
and sea, the colorful Sea Cliffs and a 
mistily romantic Chateau de Chillon, 
painted in exile just a few years be- 
fore his death in 1877, are paintings 
that one can love and live with as well 
as admire. 

An admission charge of 60c is being 
divided between American Aid for 
France and the Goddard Neighborhood 
House. (Until Jan. 8.)—Jo GrBss. 


Intimate Selection 


Paintings by American artists of to- 
day and yesterday, an “intimate selec- 
tion,” are on view at the Babcock Gal- 
leries. In the room given over to the 
earlier men, the clou is The Red Barn 
by Winslow Homer. It is one of his 
earlier works, a farm subject carried 
out in frank naturalism that makes no 
attempt at prettifying the homely scene, 
yet setting the old building in such an 
environment of sparkling atmosphere 
and sense of movement in cloud and 
sky that the whole canvas comes to life. 

In the gallery of contemporary out- 
put, Samuel Brecher’s The Musician is 
such an admirable figure painting in its 
resilience of pose and soundness of form 
that it is regrettable that so many ir- 
relevant details are included in the 
canvas. Lee Jackson’s Favorite Corner, 
Frick Museum escapes the illustrative 
character of much of his work, present- 
ing an esthetic conception in a charm 
of arrangement, soft diffusion of light 
and harmonious color pattern. Ben 
Wolf’s Autumn, a flux of warm color 
building up the design, is curiously 
struck out with heavy lines of impasto. 
Other commendable canvases are by 
John Costigan, Jean Liberte, Wayman 
Adams, Sol Wilson and John McCoy. 
(Until Dec. 31.)—M. B. 
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Crane Wins Carnegie 
Popular Purse 


TASTE IN PITTSBURGH doesn’t vary 
much over the years. Almost invariably, 
the popular prize at the big Carnegie 
annual goes to a realistic, technically 
expert painting in sharp focus, and the 
1948 winner, The Church in Willow by 
Stanley Crane, is no exception (see re- 
production below). 

Runners-up in the order of voting 
are Grisaille by Priscilla Roberts, who 
has been a popular favorite in New 
York and Washington; Wheat Shocks 
by John Rogers Cox, twice Carnegie 
popular winner; Winter Solitude by 
Carl Wuermer; Portrait of Peggy by 
Peter Hurd; Canal in Winter by Ed- 
ward Redfield; Christina Olsen by An- 
drew Wyeth; Soldier’s Grave by Harry 
Leith-Ross; Lake Chapalla Fishermen 
by Dean Faucett; Pat Lytel, Tumbler 
by Sidney Dickenson; Portrait of an 
Artist by Xavier Gonzalez; Future Im- 
perfect by Abe Weiner and Medieval 
Shadows by Raphael Gleitsmann. 

It is unusual indeed that four of 
the jury-selected winners, Gleitsmann, 
Wyeth, Dickenson and Gonzalez (see 
Oct. 15 ArT DIGEST), were also favorites 
with the public. 


“The Classical Idea” 


“The Classical Idea,” an exhibition 
of more than 71 paintings, prints, sculp- 
tures and pieces of decorative arts 
which trace the influence of Greek and 
Roman art from the 6th century B.C. 
to the present day, has been lent by 
the Metropolitan Museum to the Art 
Gallery of Toronto, where it will be 
opened by Ambassador Steinhardt on 
December 17. 

The three truckloads of treasures, 
valued at three-quarters of a million 
dollars, were selected from six depart- 
ments in the Metropolitan, and they 
constitute the first major exhibition 
ever to be sent out of the country by 
the Metropolitan. Plans are being made 
to present the show in New York, in 
expanded form, when it comes home 
next spring. 


Shooting Gallery: Kurt SELIGMANN 


Seligmann’s World of Creative Fantasy 


PAINTINGS BY KurT SELIGMANN, at the 
Durlacher Gallery, form one of the 
most rewarding exhibitions of the pres- 
ent season. This surrealist artist 
achieves his supra-realistic effects not 
by the usual placing of recognizable 
objects in unexpected and provocative 
relations, but by inventing forms, which 
seem to be “such stuff as dreams are 
made of” and placing them in a world 
of his creative fantasy, to which they 
belong with a convincing inevitability. 

The exhibition reveals Seligmann de- 
parting from the austerity of his former 
Gothic conceptions to clothe Renais- 
sance, Baroque and Romantic motives 
in a richness of color that produces an 
actually dazzling effect. His gift of 
calligraphic draftsmanship with its foli- 
ations of loops and nooses weaving 


The Church in Willow: STANLEY CRANE. Most Popular Painting in 1948 Carnegie 


1948 


December 15, 


rhythmic patterns, still stands him in 
stead, but it is immeasurably enhanced 
by the variety and beauty of the color 
and the skillful breaking up of light 
planes. 

Moreover, in this new richness of 
color, the subtlety of the values is in- 
escapable, each hue so varied by the 
exact degree of light falling on it, that 
a whole new chromatic scale is built 
up. This fact is especially apparent in 
Shooting Gallery, where the different 
objects placed on the ascending steps 
reveal in their curious whorls and spir- 
als the most delicate adjustment of 
values. 

If Romantic Feud causes one to re- 
call Ucello’s Rout of S. Romano, it is 
not because of the slightest similarity 
in. their handling, but because in each 
painting the artist has adapted the par- 
aphernalia of warfare to the creation 
of a gorgeous pagentry. Sarabande, its 
interlacing figures seeming to move 
with a vibrant intensity, is one of the 
most engaging of the works. Yet one 
might multiply examples of the artist’s 
versatility, linear virtuosity and gift of 
brilliant and appropriate color without 
conveying the actual quality of his 
unusual performance. (Through Dec. 
24.)—-MARGARET BREUNING. 


Dr. Munro Honored 


Dr. Thomas Munro, curator of edu- 
cation of the Cleveland Museum and 
professor of art at Western Reserve 
University, has accepted an invitation 
to become a Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety for the Encouragement of Arts, 
Manufactures and Commerce in London. 

Founded in 1772, membership has in- 
cluded Dr. Samuel Johnson, Horace 
Walpole, William Hogarth, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and Prince Albert, who was 
president of the Society when it put 
on the Great International Exhibition 
of 1851. 
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The Gully: WALTER STUEMPFIG. Popular in Worcester 


Worcester Biennial Holds Public Interest 


ONE OF THE MAJOR accomplishments 
of the Worcester Museum, which is 
celebrating its 50th anniversary this 
year, is its biennial exhibition of con- 
temporary American art. It has long 
since assumed a position of national 
importance, and given the audience it 
serves an unusual opportunity for un- 
derstanding the art of our time. As a 
reward, museum officials report that 
the current show is “arousing more 
sustained and inquiring interest on the 
part of the public than any previous 
exhibition in the biennial series.” 

Miss Dorothy Adlow prefaces her 
thorough and penetrating review of the 
biennial, in the Christian Science 
Monitor, with some of the reasons for 
Worcester’s success. Miss Adlow: 


“The administrators of the Museum 
make their selection discerningly. They 
feel a dual responsibility, one toward 
the many visitors to their museum; 
the other to a just presentation of con- 
temporary American art. If every 
American community had an oppor- 
tunity to study displays as judiciously 
chosen we could feel confident of the 
fair treatment of the artists of this 
generation. 

“The Museum folk in Worcester are 
receptive, and liberal in their outlook; 
but they are critical, notwithstanding. 
The director, George L. Stout, is a spe- 
cialist on the problem of construction 
and conservation of works of art, the 
author of the recently published “Care 
of Pictures.” He brings a special kind 
of knowledge and discernment to his 
approach to contemporary painting. 

“The 100 exhibits include paintings, 
drawings, and prints. The pictures are 
representative of all the current flour- 
ishing and novel trends. There are pic- 
tures by Max Weber, by Maurice Sterne, 
Walter Stuempfig, Jr., George Grosz, 
Jack Levine, Karl Knaths, Russell 
Cowles, Milton Avery. These painters 
have been subject to a good deal of 
analysis and praise. Their idioms are 
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by this time rather familiar. 

“Ben Shahn is exercising consider- 
able influence with his interpretations 
of the American scene. Those who imi- 
tate him must share his diligent craft 
and his gentle irony. He is an artist 
whose pictorial skills are commensurate 
with his keen critical insight. The 
disciple of Ben Shahn cannot pick up 
a few brash clichés and rationalize 
them in the name of dynamic Expres- 
sionism. He must be a patient, skillful 
worker. 

“As for the studious perfection cul- 
tivated by some of our painters in the 
name of modern classicism, is it not 
somewhat dry, photographic, machine- 
like? The shiny, fastidious treatment 
of figures and accessories is warranted 
in pictures like The Inventor, by Paul 
Cadmus, for the artist never loses the 
imaginative touch in his microscopic 
brushwork. Alfred Duca’s drawing, Lit- 
tle Girl with Doll, shows an agreeable 
combination of precise craft with taste 
and feeling. Bernard Perlin’s amazing 
Orthodox Boys is far more than a tour 
de force of delicate skills. 


“Among the many engrossing exhib- 
its are Virginia Cuthbert’s Larkin Build- 
ing, Buffalo, a distinguished work in 
the Shahn manner; Lyonel Feininger’s 
drawing, Old Houses, Paris, quickened 
with that artist’s tremulous touch; How- 
ard Gibbs’ New England Memory, a 
lugubrious vision of dark reflection; 
Jacob Lawrence’s , Saturday Night, a 
lively report of social entertainment 
in colors and details that can be char- 
acterized by the vernacular adjective, 
“sharp”; Anton Refregier’s The Four 
Who Stood Against Argentina. 


“In Church Near Yneray, Abraham 
Rattner’s surcharged style seems to 
have exhausted itself. Artists cannot 
continue indefinitely to stretch and over- 
work their means. That can be said for 
many contemporary painters who hold 
forth continuously at the highest pitch 
of color intensity.” (Until Jan. 2.) 


Collectors Draw Lots 


ON THE EVENING of Dec. 7, after a 
year of intensive work, Collectors of 
American Art distributed 906 works of 
art to 906 members scattered over 44 
states and five foreign countries. Each 
member will receive before Christmas 
a print, a painting, or a piece of sculp- 
ture. The prints distributed were by 
Mortimer Borne, Stephen Csoka, En- 
rique Espinoza, Bertram Goodman, Hil- 
degarde Haas, Ethel Magafan, Robert 
Philipp, Leonard Pytlak and Chris Rit- 
ter. All were editions of 100 with the 
exception of Hildegarde Haas’ edition 
of 13 color wood-cuts. There were 89 
paintings and four pieces of sculpture. 
These were awarded to members as 
follows: 


Constantine Abanavas, Cliff, to Joseph Nisonger. 

Constantine Abanavas, Lullaby, to Fred J. Tobias. 

Hilda Altschule, Violinist, to Mrs. Harris Dewell. 

Harold Baumbach, The Farm, to Dr. Clifford 
Potvin. 

Frances Benson, Carnival, to Mrs. Bruce Rob- 
ertson. 

Frances Benson, Washing, to Mrs. F. Van Leer. 

Edward Betts, Beached, to Mary Steed. 

Edward Betts, The Yacht, te Patricia Boswell. 

Louis Bosa, City Scene, to Irving Vagins. 

Leontine Camprubi, Fantasy, to J. R. Fazzano. 

Ruth L. Chaney, Clown, to Mrs. Arnold Furst. 

Gene Charlton, Village, to Mrs. Edgar W. Bond. 

Stephen Csoka, Green Meadows, to Mrs. Alice G. 
Korff. 

Nassos Daphnis, Poplars, to Corald Smaldone. 

Nassos Daphnis, The Road, to J. R. Quigg. 

Marjoree Deo, Birds, to Irene Brewer. 

Robert De Vries, Bridge Plaza, to Mrs. F. B. 
Gibson. 

Harry Dix, City Scene, to Mrs. L. V. Burton. 

Harry Dix, Paris, to Mrs. William T. Walker. 

Joseph Domareki, Winter Pattern, to E. T. 
Stewart. 

Joseph Domareki, Swan (sculpture), to Mrs. F. 
A. Wyckoff. 

Nancy Drinkwater, The Herd, to Dr. Vernon 
Knight. 

Gkyn Ferris, Pattern, to Lester Kane. 

Gwyn Ferris, Dark Waters, to Francis Upham. 

Freda Fineman, River, to Andrew S,. Clark. 

Thomas Fogarty, Jr., Circus, to Mrs. Henry Ross 
bacher. 

Thomas Fogarty, Jr., Deserted Ferry, to Gussie H. 
Helfgott. 

Stanley Frey, Old Tree, to Jull Sanford. 

Theodore Fried, Conversation, to Emil Petrillo. 

Bertram Goodman, Trackwalker, to Lilly Mary 
Cain. 

Samuel Grunwald, Dock, to William E. Haren. 

Samuel Grunwald, Tug Boat, to Mrs. H. Warren 
Wilson. 

Suzette Gutwirth, Fairy Tale, to Sam Morford. 

Agnes Hart, The Church, to Barbara Fly. 

Theo Hios, Flowers, to Mrs. Richard H. Senie. 

Theo Hios, Rocks, to Dick F. Beechier. 

Roger C. Holt, Suburbs, to Mrs. A. H. Schoell- 
koff. 

Gerard Hordyk, The Horse, to Mrs. Carl E. Troy. 

Gerard Hordyk, Dutch Cock, to Mrs. T. W. Griggs. 

Michi Iida, Breakfast, to Robert Marsh. 

Boris Kagen, Fisk (sculpture), to Gerald S. Meyer. 

Bernard Klonis, By The Sea, to Richard 8S. Brey. 

Bernard Klonis, Blue Jay, to Samuel King. 

Samuel Koch, By The Lake, to Mrs. N. P. Bloom. 

Sigmund Kozlow, Snow, to Donald R. Baker. 

Sigmund Kozlow, Afternoon, to Mrs. Charles P. 
Wood. 

Pietro Lazzari, Fragment, to Mrs. Charlie G. 
Strisik. 

Lawrence Lebduska, Mare and Colt, to Francis 
Hines. 

Lawrence Lebduska, Two Horses, to Lawson G. 
Smith. 

J. C. Lewis, Blue Crabs, to Evelyn Herman. 

Herbert Lindholtz, Balloons, to Mrs. Rose Spector. 

Einar Lunden, Hillside, to Mrs. Lawrence Dur- 
borow. 

Einar Lunden, Green Roof, to Mrs. Hugh B. Scott. 

Robert MacKellar, Doorway, to Eleanor W. Halsey. 

Jenne Magafan, Flight, to Herbert Welmar. 

Carol Mead, Petunias, to Agnes E. Lake. 

Herman Mitnitzky, Bouquet, to G. W. Kalthoff. 

Nicholas Mocharniuk, Totem (sculpture), to Al- 
bert L. Williams. 

Philip Moose, Caroline Hills, to Mrs. John A. 
Munro. 

Hammah Moscon, Bouquet, to Manny Hillman. 

Roy Moscowitz, Tasco, to Alfred E. Jones. 

Maureen O'Connor, Spring Hat, to John Reps. 

Virginia Paccassi, Beach, to Norman E. Davidson. 

Virginia Paccassi, The Window, to Mrs. Burton 
C. Whitmore. 

Betty Parish, Route 44, to Mrs. M. Schwartz. 

Betty Parish, Route 45, to Elaine Frothingham. 

John C. Pellew, Autumn, to Vincent Summers. 

James Penney, Chickens, to George S. Cobb. 

John Philips, Adoration, to Silas Fox. 

Philip Pieck, Cavalier, to Herman Mitnitzky. 

Frances Pratt, Trees, to 8S. D. Duffee. 

Frances Pratt, The Act, to J. L. Keener, Jr. 


[Please turn to page 31] 
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Whence Primitivism?P 


IN PRESENTING the works of Lucia, a 
self-taught painter of “canvases that 
dance into Heaven,” the Janis Gallery 
poses again those old questions: 

When can a literate citizen of the 
modern world lay valid claim to primi- 
tivism? And should the public be re- 
quested to forget all notions about 
painting being a skill that can and 
should be learned like all others to be 
professionally practised and appraised? 

In regard to Lucia the answer is 
negative, as it would be in reference to 
any individual living in a metropolitan 
center of the world and who was not 
prevented, by an overwhelming com- 
bination of circumstances, from having 
access to art in museums, galleries, 
libraries or schools. 

Born in Syria, Lucia went to study 
in Paris, where, according to a press 
release, “after a miserable apprentice- 
ship under academic teachers she sum- 
moned the courage to follow her own 
path.” So, for about 25 years, Lucia 
has been painting “without a lesson.” 
During this time “she suffered less from 
lack of self-confidence than from a fear 
remaining from early academic experi- 
ences when attempts to place her in 
conformist mold nearly destroyed her 
talent.” 

It is perhaps old fashioned to believe 
that talent, like genius, will find a 
way—and a skilled one—despite unsym- 
pathetic instruction, but it can hardly. 
be considered naive to expect that a 
woman living in that center of free art 
expression, Paris (where Lucia remain- 
ed until her arrival here in 1938), 
should find skill in painting so unde- 
sirable that her lack of it becomes a 
point of pride. The show continues un- 
til Dec. 24.—JupITH Kaye REED. 


Abraham Harriton Classes 


Abraham Harriton announces that he 
is conducting classes in creative paint- 
ing for beginners and advanced stu- 
dents, at his studio at 509 West 23rd 
Street, New York City. 








Greensboro Bend: JAY ROBINSON 


Jay Robinson’s Flare for Variety 


IF YOU LIKE a controversial show, Jay 
Robinson at the. Milch Galleries pro- 
vides good fare. Many thinking artists 
these days seem more definitely transi- 
tional than definitely anything else; but 
it is a question for consideration whether 
the continual jumping from one style 
to another can eventually produce an 
integrated art form. 

As a painter of many facets, each 
One persuasive in technical perform- 
ance, Robinson presents the artist as 
craftsman before all else. As if to ask 
“Do you prefer this trend or the op- 
posite ?”’, a canvas of pale realism verg- 
ing on surrealism contradicts a richly- 
toned non-objective conception on the 
same walls. Even in the catalogue, 
titles run at odds from just plain 
Tommy or Portrait to the imaginative 


Lobstering with Grandpa: ANDREW WINTER. At Grand Central Galleries 
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Born in the Rain and All Around the 
Barn. Paintings and titles have little 
in common, but perhaps that is one 
more indication of this painter’s flare 
for variety, and the suggestion that 
any means, if well-done, be the means 
to the end. 

Now we see what Jay Robinson can 
do, where will it lead? There is a 
wider hint of personal quality in the 
jazz-band sequence which brings out an 
intensity of color and animated pat- 
tern. Several landscapes are handsome- 
ly individual in design. The show on the 
whole has a high level of approach, but 
through it ‘runs a detachment which, if 
allowed to continue, might seek a medi- 
ocre, middle ground instead of lifting 2 
real talent to the heights. (Until Dec. 
29.) —MARGARET LOWENGRUND. 


Winter Seascapes 


THE GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 
(Vand. Ave.) has opened a new exhi- 
bition of 16 large oils by Andrew Win- 
ter, well-known painter of Maine ‘land- 
scapes and marine scenes. The current 
works continue this competent paint- 
er’s pre-occupation with—and love for 
the sea. A former mariner, Winter’s 
well-grounded technical knowledge, plus 
a keen facility in handling his medium, 
results in convincing statements. 

Always an academician; Winter’s 
work never suffers from overworked de- 
tail; rather his strongly composed paint- 
ing and ability to present a scene realis- 
tically and graphically is highly satisfy- 
ing. His compositions reveal an almost 
uncanny skill in capturing the luminous 
quality of ever-changing sea light. This 
is exemplified in his powerful Winter- 
light, a beautiful rendition of snow on 
rocks by the sea. Zero Weather elo- 
quently portrays the cold and isolation 
of a Maine winter. We liked especially 
Lobstering With Grandpa, a vibrant and 
happy painting of two men fishing on 
the snow covered New England coast. 
(Until Dec. 24.)—MARYNELL SHARP. 
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Buddha Head from Java, 9th Century A.D. 


Surveying the Varied Treasure of Indonesia 


FoR THE FIRST TIME, a comprehensive 
survey of the richly-varied arts of In- 
donesia is offered New Yorkers, in an 
exhibition arranged and lent by the 
Royal Indies Institute of Amsterdam 
now making its first stop in a national 
tour at the Asia Institute. 

Since the Indonesian Archipelago 
stretches from the Malay Peninsula to 
Australia, embracing in its reach such 
antipodal cultures as that of the primi- 
tive tribes of Borneo and New Guinea, 
as well as the highly sophisticated civil- 
izations of Java and Bali, the art pro- 
duced under the Indonesian sun often 
has nothing but geography in common. 
All of which makes the exhibition a be- 
wildering if welcome event for the visi- 
tor expecting to find displayed a pag- 
eant of arts that share a common his- 
tory developing from a chronological 
sequence of styles. 

Instead the visitor will find a bit of 
everything, from fine Buddhist sculp- 
ture of Indian influence to traditional 
Javanese theatre dolls, from brilliantly- 
decorated and jeweled weapons of death 
to the fanciful appurtenances of witch 
doctors. Time also means little in study- 
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ing this treasury of art where ancient 
work often represents the apex of cul- 
tural development while modern or con- 
temporary objects are fashioned by 
primitive hands. 

Although there are examples of the 
exotic, highly-decorative art styles of 
Bali and Java that are usually asso- 
ciated with Indonesia, many of the most 
interesting aspects of the exhibition lie 
in the primitive works displayed. 

Highlights in the groups of works are 
the woodcarvings, which range from an 
early Balinese Wilmane, depicting the 
“Steed of the Gods” in human form, 
a first-rate Oriental. sculpture, to a fas- 
cinating magic horn container from Su- 
matra and the crude but appealing ser- 
ies of ancestor and spirit images from 
Leyte and other Southwest Islands. 

Representing a*much more highly- 
developed civilization but seeming, to 
the Western eye, to have been designed 
in the same vein of fantasy is another 
compelling group—the sculptured han- 
dles of the Javanese and Sumatran 
weapon, the kris, which are carved in 
wood, ivory and elephant molar, usual- 
ly in the shape of an oddly-turned, 


stylized bird. Modern art enthusiasts 
should also be pleased, on the other 
hand, by the decorated bark cloth paint- 
ings from primitive New Guinea, whose 
creators could well cry “plagiarist” to 
Paul Klee. 


Another highly interesting section is 
the group of contemporary paintings 
and drawings from Bali which share a 
strange history. The catalogue informs 
us that until 1930 Balinese painting 
was limited to religious works in tradi- 
tional style. But in that year a German 
painter under the spell of the le petit 
douanier Rousseau, Walter Spies, ar- 
rived in Bali. Under his influence, as 
well as that of a French artist, Bonnet, 
and other Europeans, a Balinese school 
of weirdly-mixed origins developed. 
Here are the results—bright, charming 
pictures of Balinese life painted in a 
mixture of Oriental, Western and 
French-primitive style. 


Other aspects of the show that de- 
serve special mention are the textiles 
(which constitute the largest section in 
the exhibition), works which reveal con- 
siderable range in style and media, 
again from sophisticated to primitive, 
and which form a lengthy chapter in 
the history of Indonesian art; the fam- 
ous Wayang puppets; the group of brass 
works, the jewelry and other examples. 


At the conclusion of its stay at the In- 
stitute on Dec. 30, the exhibition will 
next be seen at the Albright Art Insti- 
tute from January 16 to February 6; 
the Art Institute of Chicago, from Feb- 
ruary 16 to March 19, and the Baltimore 
Museum, from April 24 to May 29. 


—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


More Than His Age 


Yonia FAIN, young Polish refugee 
now living in Mexico, is making his 
New York debut at the Demotte Gal- 
leries with an exhibition of 22 oils (ren- 
dered on carbon), gouaches and mono- 
types. These paintings brilliantly reflect 
the personal experiences of the artist 
who, after making a tortuous escape 
from Warsaw in 1939, spent five years 
in China before arriving in America 
two years ago. 


Fain’s sensitive renditions portray 
not the obvious but the inverted face 
of war and the accelerated tempo of 
our times. Through muted colors and a 
controlled severity of line he succeeds 
in expressing the loneliness, fears and 
basic nobility of man. Partisans, sol- 
diers and circus performers pervade his 
canvases ... and always the painter 
has captured the mood and spirit of his 
subjects. 


Of the oils, we liked especially the 
highly dramatic Undefeated, a strongly 
executed portrait of an old man in 
sombre browns and harsh outlines. The 
atmospheric understatement Old Clown 
(see reproduction page 20) should also 
be noted; this painting, stripped to its 
essentials and rendered in dry, almost 
flat, pigment, is lyrically expressive. 
Fain’s delicate approach and command 
of gouache is eloquently shown in After 
All, a subtly conceived composition de- 
picting the futility and horror of vio- 
lent death. This young painter’s work 
reveals a depth and maturity far be- 
yond his years, but not his experience. 
(Thru Dec. 18)—MARYNELL SHARP. 
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Botkin’s 25th 


HENRY BOTKIN opened his 25th Amer- 
ican show on Dec. 6 at the Associated 
American Artists Gallery. His first show 
was in Paris in 1929. 

Botkin’s paintings deal with a dream 
world of fantasy and playfulness. His 
world is, to extract words from the 
artist’s own picture titles, a world 
which is “fabulous,” “mysterious,” and 
“dreaming.” He paints carnivals, little 
people on horseback, elves and dwarfs. 
His color is pleasant and rich. It serves 
to decorate and enhance his fantasy. If 
his paintings are considered lightly, 
they are pleasant decorations. 

However, Botkin’s work, along with 
a lot of other similar painting, has 
come to be regarded as having great 
meaning and profound importance and 
it is no longer advisable to dismiss him 
lightly. So many nebulous shapes and 
mysterious forms, masquarading in his 
paintings as profundities, make it nec- 
essary to approach Botkin’s work skep- 
tically. 

Botkin has placed his little figures 
squarely in the center of each canvas. 
Around his central figures he has built 
the shapes and colors meant to tie his 
paintings together. But these devises 
are no more than space-fillers; they 
are not organic to the structure or to 
the idea of the painting. Botkin’s color, 
line, and form devices are non-essential 
apparatus which obscure a weak formal 
organization and suggest a profound 
meaning when none is there. (Until 
Dec, 24.)—JOHN BERNHARDT. 


“Formations” Formed 


A new group of modern painters and 
sculptors has been organized, in mu- 
tual respect and for mutual benefit, 
to be known as “Formations.” Among 
the charter members are Harold Am- 
bellan, John Begg, Robert Cronbach, 
John Ferren, Milton Hebald, Irving 
Lehman, Leo Manso, Hubert Mesibov, 
Leo Quanchi, Victor Search, chairman, 
Charles Smith and Mitzi Solomon. 

Their first show as a group will be 
held soon at the New School for Social 
Research. 








The Century Plant: EVERETT SPRUCE 


Everett Spruce Attains Lighter Touch 


EVERETT Spruce, exhibiting recent 
paintings at the Mortimer Levitt Gal- 
lery, reveals a new freedom and joy 
in his work that is good to see. Al- 
though his subjects are still the land- 
scape and fauna of the Southwest 
(Spruce heads the art department of 
the University of Texas), he now han- 
dles them in less tightly-rugged fashion. 
Most important is Spruce’s new palette 
which he has enriched by widening its 
range to include bold, brilliant areas 
in bright contrapunction, as in Big 
Turtle, a rough hewn mosaic of jewel- 
like color in a natural setting. 

There are also fewer landscapes 
among these new paintings, and more 
works with a single focal point—The 
Century Plant, where the plant domi- 
nates the patchwork landscape; the 
semi-abstract Steer and Fish. Painted 
in more sketchy fashion is Man and 
Net, dramatic and Spanish in mood, 


Trio: HENRY BOTKIN. At Associated American Artists Gallery 
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while a similarly posed composition, 
Fisherman, is less successful, for the 
figure is clumsy and the whole painting 
has an air of pretentiousness. 

Not to be missed is Pigeons on Roof, 
a simple theme well-handled, which was 
one of three works by Spruce which 
won him the First Award for American 
Painting, presented by the Belgian Gov- 
ernment in the exhibition of American 
art shown there last year. (Until Dec. 
24.)—JuDITH KAYE REED. 


The Missouri Valley 


THE 2ND ANNUAL EXHIBITION of oil 
painting by artists of the Missouri 
Valley, now at Topeka’s Mulvane Art 
Center, is not as unwieldly an affair 
as its name. James Hunt, curator of 
paintings at the Des Moines Art Center, 
and Gerritt Sinclair, of the Layton 
School of Art, chose a modest 70 works 
for exhibition and designated four prizes 
and three honorable mentions, 


A regional show in an area once 
noted for its regionalism, it looks fair- 
ly middle-of-the-road, echoing a modi- 
fied return to realism observed in some 
of the larger annuals, with experi- 
mentation largely confined to technical 
exploration. The prizes, however, were 
divided among various painting tech- 
niques. 

Robert Sudlow won the $500 Topeka 
Junior League Purchase Award with 
his relatively conservative, Cézannesque 
Landscape. An expressionistic cityscape, 
Red Mill by Robert Gardner, received 
the $100 Harrison Morgan prize; a 
large abstraction (the only one in the 
show), Microcosmic by Werner Drewes, 
won the $100 Topeka Friends of Art 
prize, and The Mission by Everett Hib- 
bard, which leans toward the romantic 
in presentation, was given the $100 
Board of Directors prize. Honorable 
mentions went to Theodore Bredt, Fred 
Conway, Quentin McChristy and Robert 
Hodgell. (Until Dec. 17.) 
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Noir Fumée: DUBUFFET 


Infantilism 


INFANTILISM, or a return to the lim- 
ited language of the child, may have 
some beneficial effect when the means 
of communication have become so com- 
plex or artificial that they lose basic 
significance. But the value of such a 
reversion lies in the fact that it is 
simple shock therapy—to be used only 
briefly as a refresher. When infantil- 
ism is pursued for itself, it becomes a 
perversion, a turning back to another 
artifice that contributes nothing. All of 
which makes the acclaim accorded Jean 
Dubuffet, now holding his second exhi- 
bition at the Matisse Gallery, the more 
puzzling. 

It is said that Dubuffet, considered 
by many to be the most promising of 
the younger generation of French art- 
ists, formerly belonged to a group of 
abstractionists, but became so dismayed 
by the movement that he stopped paint- 
ing for three years, only to resume 
work in a new style—the present one 
that sometimes incorporates the _ in- 
souciant infantilism of Klee or the 
fierce intensity of primitive cultures. 

But while Klee kept his fantastic, 
child-like images witty and small, Du- 
buffet enlarges his into over-size works 
that convey rather less than the strik- 
ing means used. Nearly all the large 
oils in the exhibition are portraits of 
friends, painted in a more or less black 
and white palette. Like those of Joe 
Bousquet in Bed and Paul Léautaud in 
Cane Chair, they contrast linear em- 
phasis with the impasto of thick, piled- 
up pigment, often mixed with sandy 
matter. Seldom in the oils is there any- 
thing ingratiating enough to compen- 
sate for the conscious crudity of the 
drawing. 

Less controversial are the gouaches. 
Painted in South Algeria last year, they 
are mirthful jottings, interestingly- 
handled as to medium and suitably 
small in size. (Until Dec. 31.) 

—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Lipton Teaches at New School 


Seymour Lipton, well-known modern 
sculptor, has joined the art faculty of 
the New School for Social Research, 
where he will teach a weekly class on 
Tuesdays. 
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Regarding Boston 
By Lawrence Dame 


Boston:—The apparently endless 
struggle for supremacy between mod- 
erns and conservatives in Boston finds 
one camp getting the upper hand one 
week and the other gaining applause 
the next, without final decision. How- 
ever, the current week finds both groups 
praising widely divergent artistic ef- 
fort in exhibitions. by realist Jay Con- 
naway at Doll & Richards and by ab- 
stractionist Esther Geller at Boris 
Mirski’s. For this phenomenon there 
may be a solution in the fact that Con- 
naway leans toward the abstract with- 
out actually getting there, and Miss 
Geller veers away from her former pure 
abstractions toward recognizable form. 
Both are stimulating painters. 


Connaway, who draws _ inspiration 
from that tumultuous rock called Mon- 
hegan Island off the Maine coast and 
the more placid mountains of Vermont 
alike, is at his best in stark portrayals 
of nature in her most dramatic moods. 
Thus, headlands beaten by surf at dusk, 
when his grays and greens can be muted 
and given monochrome strength, evoke 
his most powerful talents. He never 
tells everything. He prefers to leave 
something to the imagination after 
stirring up a mood. Almost always there 
is a fine mastery of design, a balance 
that reflects the intellectual play of a 
painter who puts a great deal of him- 
self in his work. 


Miss Geller, who now lives in New 
York, specializes in intertwining, weav- 
ing lines of pigment, raised above her 
vari-colored encaustic backgrounds as 
though squeezed from the tube. Mar- 
ried to a musician-husband, she seems 
to have taken harmonies from him for 
this maze of composition. But up to 
now, with rare exceptions, she has con- 
centrated on the lines alone without 
trying to make them meaningful. At 
long last, as evidenced by the current 
show at Mirski’s, which includes mostly 
new works, she has allowed symbols of 
human beings to have their fling. 


There is great beauty and skill in 
her handling of color, particularly in 
the irridescent encaustic hues, and it 
is now easy to perceive that Miss Gel- 
ler has progressed «beyond the use of 
mere dead-end manipulation of line to- 
ward a goal whereby what she sees and 
feels can be seen and felt by her ad- 
mirers. 

* * * 


John Whorf at Vose’s Galleries is 
having a gala success with his annual 
watercolor show. Rarely have so many 
red sales labels been glimpsed in a 
town not distinguished for an exchange 
of ready cash and pictures. Whorf 
mixes realism and impressionism in 
studies of surf and rocks, streams and 
hills. He has not lost his fine flair for 
story-telling. Everything is rigidly con- 
trolled and yet gives an impression of 
freedom in painting. People here like 
this sort of thing, which neither puz- 
zles nor shocks. And don’t overlook the 
fact that John Whorf is a consummate 
salesman, always at hand every day- 
light hour of a show to pass witticisms, 
chat with the clients and look pic- 
turesque. 





Philadelphia News 


By Dorothy Drummond 


PHILADELPHIA: — Local print makers 
are having their fling at the Print 
Club where their annual all-Philadel- 
phia show is now in progress, sixty-one 
prints having been accepted from a 
total of 112. 

While varied, and stretching all the 
way from the ultra radical to the ultra 
conservative, the show as a whole re- 
veals infiltration of left-wing view- 
points and techniques, especially among 
students of abstractionist Ezio Mar- 
tinelli and his colleague Morris Black- 
burn, with art grandfather Stanley 
William Hayter hovering not too far 
back in the distance. Thus, in its art 
approach, the exhibition divides sharp- 
ly between those who see every clap- 
board and every blade of grass, whether 
decoratively or realistically, and those 
who turn subjective to look within. 

The $75 Lessing J. Rosenwald Prize 
was awarded to Leon Karp, painter and 
printmaker for his Sailor Straw. Heavy 
blacks are broken by white concentra- 
tion on face and hand, while the han- 
dling of masses and tones clearly re- 
veals a painter’s approach. The print 
becomes the property of the Philadelp- 
phia Museum of Art. 

Honorable mention went to Ezio Mar- 
tinelli for an exquisite upward progres- 
sion of two parallel prints (etching and 
engraving) titled Bison, and suggesting 
a cross between archaeological bone 
dissection and prehistoric cave draw- 
ings. The two sequences, each embody- 
ing the same pictorial material, are so 
different in color and in handling that 
they demonstrate well what variety 
may be achieved with the same design 
by a skilled craftsman. 

Night, an abstraction by A. P. Han- 
kins, worked in moonlit colors around 
the suggested form of an owl; Profile, 
a linear head drawing by Gabrielle 
Hagert; Festival of St. Peter, Glouces- 
ter, a multifigure progression by Shir- 
ley Tattersfield; Well of Loneliness by 
Martin Jackson; In Memoriam by Rich- 
ard Hood, and Polish Landscape by 
Maxim B. Gottlieb round out the men- 
tion list, all except the Martinelli and 
Hankins prints being lithographs. 

Color prints, which, for a number of 
years, have been gaining in popularity, 
this year are being edged out by an 
engraving and etching combimation; 
while the lithograph stages a strong 
come-back as No. 1 printmakers’ choice. 


Artist Collectors 


Choice of another kind is pointed up 
in a novel co-stared exhibition at the 
Print Club, Asking itself, “What do 
artists, themselves, collect,” it started 
out to answer its own question. The 
result is a show whose possibilities are 
unlimited, but whose actual accomplish- 
ments are less stimulating. 

Each of seven artists was asked to 
bring in two items from his private 
collection, and two works of his own, 
the object being to match his choice 
with his individual production, and, 
possibly, draw therefrom certain in- 
teresting conclusions. While the idea 
is provocative, the show, itself, is far 
too fragmentary and inconclusive to 
warrent any real deduction, except, 

[Please turn to page 30] 
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El Famoso Americano Mariano Ceballos: Goya 


Metropolitan Surveys the Art of Lithography 


EVER SINCE a young Bavarian named 
Senefelder discovered the secret of re- 
producing his mother’s laundry list di- 
rectly from a stone-slab in their kitchen, 
the world of art has benefitted almost 
past description. The process raised 
Diirer from oblivion to Germany’s first 
national artist; it brought popular Wat- 
teau and Boucher drawings into circu- 
lation and started a lithographic repro- 
duction spurt in France that went 
unbounded; it roused countries to war 
in Napoleon’s ,time by creating nos- 
talgias for power, in portrayals of the 
Old Guard; it conquered kings and em- 
perors in its far-reaching effects. 

“Unlike any print medium,” further 
observes A, Hyatt Mayor, Curator of 
Prints at the Metropolitan Museum, 
“lithography reflects all the aspects of 
modern art and its immediate past.” In 
accordance with this idea and to com- 
memorate the 150th anniversary of its 
invention, Mr. Mayor has brilliantly as- 
sembled and put on view in the museum 
one of the most comprehensive exhibi- 
tions of rare examples in lithography 
ever to be shown in this country. 

The reason for confusion in the 
graphic reproduction field may be many- 
fold. In lithography the main clarifica- 
tion lies in the unique manner of treat- 
ing and multiplying drawings without 
distortion, from the stone or metal sur- 
face on which they are made. 

Limestone is particularly receptive 
to work with a grease crayon but must 
be treated chemically to preserve the 
surface for printing. On the simple 
law that oil repels water, a good crafts- 
man can transfer the original drawing 
with great pressure on the receiving 
paper after rolling the dampened stone 
with ink. Holding the original state of 
the print for an edition of any size, 
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however, takes much knowledge and 
practice. It is the resulting individual 
print-by-print process, carried out by 
a printer, who may or may not be the 
artist, which makes of every reproduc- 
tion an original in contrast to the ma- 
chine turn-out of mechanical. presses. 
The edition is limited, can be signed 
by the artist, restricted in distribution 
and valued as exclusive handwork, 
which it inevitably is. 

Some prime examples at the Metro- 
politan include Daumier, whose work 
for La Caricature was turned out in 
comic-strip regularity, and popularly 
so regarded. He is present in full force. 
Fearless and inspired, not one of his 
drawings missed fire. Not one lacked 
knowledge, humanity or humor; not one 
is less than great drawing. 

Daumier was originally impressed by 
Gavarni, his contemporary, who summed 
up the elegance of Paris in his cen- 
tury. Gavarni’s Portrait of the Artist 
is both meticulous and representative. 
An important Géricault, The Bovers, 
shows more freedom. In the same vein, 
George Bellow’s Firpo and Dempsey 
sums up the American School of the 
twenties. 

Although the scope of the show is 
wide, perhaps the most moving and 
altogether dramatic showpiece is the 
large lithograph in Francisco Goya’s 
series of bullfight episodes, Hl Famoso 
Americano Mariano Ceballos. It is as 
flamboyant as its name in content, yet 
as measured and restrained as a mat- 
ador before the thrust. It is apparent 
why the caption states Goya “created 
the first major work of art in litho- 
graphy.” At 79, Goya used a magnifying 
glass but drew with “fingers as stored 
with memory as a pianist’s.” 

As a young man who was apprenticed 


to a Boston printer at the age of 19, 
Winslow Homer has some surprising 
Americana to his credit. His first litho- 
graphs, characterized by gentility, are 
a far cry from the verile painting of 
his later days. 


The large Currier and Ives print was 
not yet placed at the time of this re- 
viewer’s visit, but knowing Currier & 
Ives production which amounted to 
about 7,000 lithographs—still the most 
impressive single printer’s achievement 
outside Europe—I would venture a 
guess that this choice, Hand-colored 
Lithograph after Fanny Palmer, is an 
important addition to the show. 


However, judging from the Met’s dis- 
play, it is our moderns who have proved 
that “lithographs, to be remembered, 
must not be made by professional litho- 
graphers but by painters who, though 
they often maul the technicalities, can 
invent and draw.” The quotes are again 
A. Hyatt Mayor’s, who wrote a fine 
resume of this collection. 

The plea, inspired by this tribute to 
a great invention, is for more painters 
to reach out in lithography and more 
printers to experiment, so that the field 
in this country is no longer left to the 
stereotyped printer who refuses to rec- 
ognize the needs of the artist for free 
expression, in his zeal to make perfect 
reproductions. The school of stilted 
cross-hatching, however “safe” to mul- 
tiply without risking a printer’s ire, 
should be terminated in this country 
in favor of a surge of warm-blooded ex- 
pression in a medium which knows few 
limitations.—MARGARET LOWENGRUND. 


Choice Color Lithographs 


Invitation to a Waltz has a nostalgic 
ring, and so had the invitation to a 
choice selection of color lithographs 
to this reviewer when confronted with 
the showing at the Passedoit Gallery. 
It is composed of beautiful impression- 
ist prints, mostly as familiar as the 
strains of Chopin. Bonnard, Cézanne, 
Cross, Renoir, Roussel, Signac, Tou- 
louse-Lautrec, Vuillard make up the 
company. 

There is nothing especially dramatic 
in the show, but fine examples of each 
artist are priced for holiday selling, 
and placed in interesting succession in 
the gallery. The pointilliste manner of 
Cross is easily comparable to that of 
Signac in prints placed on opposite 
walls, English versus French but both 
very akin. Cézanne, by his restrained 
and muted use of color, used much the 
same procedure in lithography as he 
did in paint, leaving many whites and 


much air in his compositions. (Until 
Dec. 31.)—M. L. 
New Print Editions 

The Kleemann Galleries has an- 


nounced the publication of three new 
etchings by R. W. Woiceske. All three 
are snowy and Christmassy, in editions 
of 50 proofs each, at $24. 

Eleven new prints have been pub- 
lished by the National Serigraph So- 
ciety since last August. Wide-ranging 
subjects are by Morris Blackburn, James 
Egleston, Lena Gurr, Philip Hicken, 
Isaac Lane Muse and Ruth Starr Rose. 
From four to 15 colors are used in these 
serigraphs priced at $10 to $25. 
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Seminole Girl: EpNA HIBEL Night Watchman: Bur.iuk Old Clown: YontA FAIN 
At John Levy Gallery . At A. C. A. Gallery At Demotte Gallery 


Marigold: SHIRLEY HENDRICK Point, Maine: ZoracH 
At Salpeter Gallery at Downtown Gallery 


Marriage is Made in Heaven: HERMANN GROSS Spiral Staircase No. 1: CLEVE GRAY 
At the Macbeth Gallery At Seligmann Gallery 
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London War Ruins 


Those sensitively-felt, semi-abstract 
paintings of London war ruins which 
won Cleve Gray wide acclaim when 
they were included in his first exhibi- 
tion last year, serve as the single theme 
for his second show, now on view at 
the Seligmann Galleries. 

Executed during the past two years, 
the dozen paintings comprise an out- 
standing exhibition. But as so often 
happens when a young artist follows 
a first successful showing with a sec- 
ond just a year later, one is tempted 
to look for more striking development 
than a year’s work usually permits. In 
this case the good qualities—lyric mood 
matched by clean craftsmanship; ab- 
stract forms rendered more significant 
by integration into a developed theme 
and luminous color, controlled and beau- 
tiful—are all present. If at times the 
theme seems stretched thin, the quality 
of the execution is fair compensation, 
while the top examples, like Spiral 
Staircase, Harlequin Shadows and Re- 
construction are amply rewarding. (Un- 
til Dec. 24.)—J. K. R. 


Lively Patterns by Hendrick 
In Shirley Hendrick’s third show, now 
at the Harry Salpeter Gallery, her con- 
cern with indoor arrangements made 
up mostly of repeated elements, is 
prevalent. Red Roses on the Floor has 
particular textural interest in the pat- 
tern; the more personal Interplay has 
more flatness but still more composi- 
tional clarity. Color is usually lively, 
always bright but not always certain. 
There is a slightly playful attitude 
throughout, especially in the few out- 
door scenes, the One Fish and One 
Other Fish framed as if placed on 

plaques. (Until Dec. 31.)—M. L. 


Burliuk’s Good Will 


David Burliuk fans should be delight- 
ed with the large exhibition of his 
works, on view at the A.C.A. Gallery 
through Dec. 18. The versatility, zest 
and vigor of the 70-year-old painter, 
who began his career as a leader of 
the Russian Futurist School and the 
Blue Rider group from which German 
expressionism emerged, is given ample 
space for exposition, while the works 
themselves radiate enthusiasm and an 
eagerness for painting as well as living 
that is not encountered often. 

There are, for example, such diversi- 
fied offerings as the big, vibrant Flower 
Bouquet; a peaceful, fairly representa- 
tional landscape, The Pond; semi-classic 
portraits of pensive women that share 
a Renaissance air; a group of fresh 
Long Island landscapes; a large group 
of his Russian folk paintings. It all 
adds up to an ideal holiday show, for 
Burliuk’s world is peopled by men (and 
animals) of good will and the artist’s 
faith in them is contagious.—J. K. R. 


Visit to Mexico 


Edna Hibel is making her debut in 
New York at the John Levy Gallery, 
although, she has held many previous 
showings elsewhere. A European schol- 
arship, offered by the Boston Museum, 
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turned into a Mexican trip, owing to 
the war, so that her work is a record 
of her life and observations in Mexico. 
Fortunately, she appears to have en- 
tirely escaped the “influences” that have 
turned so many Americans, resident in 
Mexico, into imitators of its native art- 
ists. Miss Hibel’s work is carried out 
in a distinctly personal idiom. 

Her paintings rest on a solid basis of 
good craftsmanship; the soundness of 
her draftsmanship and her ability to 
build up form in volume and mass are 
especially marked. While her palette is 
usually set in a high key, it is never 
shrill or garish. (Until Dec. 31.) 

—M.B. 
Abstract Abstractions 


The Laurel Gallery is presenting the 
recent work of Paul Bodin, who was 
last seen in New York in 1942. The 
current exhibits reveal that Bodin’s ap- 
proach to painting has become even 
more abstruse and abstract in the last 
few years. Though this reviewer found 
many of the compositions monotonous- 
ly designed and symbolically meaning- 
less, his works possess a fine spatial 
quality and rich color. Certainly Bodin 
is a sensitive abstractionist, but we 
wish that his direction were more ex- 
plicit and his organization not quite 
so rigid. Phalanx is one of the most 
successful paintings. The moody com- 
position Ritual II should also be noted. 
(Until Dec. 31.)—M. S. 


Love of the Land 


An exhibition of 22 new paintings by 
Harry Leith-Ross, well known water- 
colorist who has captured numerous 
national prizes, is on yiew at the Grand 
Central Art Galleries (Vanderbilt Ave.). 
The works on view, with their academic 
treatment and pure colors, are both 
refreshing and highly skilled. Leith- 
Ross’s love of landscape is clearly re- 
flected in his kindly renditions of farm 
houses and the seasonal changes of the 
land, Autumn Tangle is an outstanding 
example of the sensitivity and warmth 
of the painter’s approach. We also liked 
East Cove with itss simplified design 
and lucid tonal qualities. (Thru Dec. 
18.)—M. S. 


William Harris Collages 


The 42 collages by William Harris 
at the American British Art Center 
are a clever array of tricks and sur- 
prises. Harris has built his collages 
from bits of colored paper, old letters, 
tintypes, sheet music, pieces of drift- 
wood and engravings from 19th century 
catalogues. From these oddities of the 
antique shop the artist has made two 
and three dimensional collages. Some 
of them are non-objective; some sug- 
gest surreal ideas, In these quaint and 
musty things Harris_has seen beauty 
which might otherwise go unnoticed. 
He presents these materials in designs 
which are painstakingly executed. 
(Thru Dec. 24.)—J. B. 


Nostalgia Without Grace 


In his carefully-painted works at the 
Julien Levy Gallery, Herman Rosse 
glances back to the days of red plush 


and gold, of merry widows and 12- 
course dinners. These he faithfully re- 
cords in abundant detail, filling his 
gaudy interiors with appropriately- 
curved nudes colored a rotogravure 
tan. The only trouble is that his recrea- 
tions are as tasteless as the models, 
returned to earth without the wit or 
grace nostalgia might have brought 
them. This is especially true of the 
near-life-size figure compositions like 
Day Dreams and The Worldly Widow. 
A number of smaller pictures like 
Judged by Theology and The Way of 
All Dust—compact groupings of sym- 
bols realistically painted—are more sat- 
isfactory. (Until Dec. 31.)—J. K. R. 


Fervor in First Showing 


Hermann Gross, in his first showing 
in the United States at the Macbeth 
Gallery, creates an impression of gen- 
uine religious fervor. Not only are his 
watercolors and drawing concentrated 
on biblical themes, but their content is 
unmistakably inspired and directed by 
conviction in the message of true Chris- 
tianity. Although the songs are’ not new, 
they are still sung, in this instance, 
with unrestricted vigor and unrelenting 
accent on the ethical tones. 

The use of cross thrusts makes many 
of these compositions active and dra- 
matic, but there is an obscurity in some, 
perhaps due to a somewhat tarnished 
palette of coppery warm color, which 
leaves the true content unrealized to 
the beholder. It would be interesting, 
and gratifying, to see Gross’s work car- 
ried farther. (Until Dec. 31.)—M. L. 


Three at Argent 


As usual, three artists of varied ap- 
proaches—this time a sculptor, a wa- 
tercolorist and a portrait painter—are 
exhibiting at the Argent Galleries. 

Familiar scenes of New England, in- 
cluding rock quarries, fishing ports and 
farms, are favored by Carolyn Saxe, 
who paints them in bright-colored wa- 
tercolors that are bold in form. Re- 
straint in color and style characterizes 
most of Demetris Kakis’ exhibits which 
include workmanlike portraits and freer 
studies done for the artist’s pleasure. 
Jerry Caplan’s “Sculptures for the 
Home” are suitably-sized exercises that 
exploit exaggerated modern forms— 
either free-flowing or angular—to exe- 
cute such trivial themes as Stretch and 
Scratch. (Until Dec. 18.)—J. K. R. 


Alice Rahon’s Wonderland 

In her current exhibition at the Wil- 
lard Gallery Alice Rahon reveals her 
gift for imaginative painting that is as 
impeccable in form as it is free in 
fancy. Most of the pictures are land- 
scapes—exotic scenes or nature har- 
monies—painted in a modern, individual 
style that provocatively gains strength 
from its delicate linear emphasis and 
exquisite color. Santa-Maria-del-Tule 
and A Northern Port share all the con- 
viction and charm of a detailed fairy- 
land. (Until Dec. 31.)—J. K. R. 


Zorach Watercolors 


It seems sculptor William Zorach al- 
ways spends his vacation painting in 
Maine. Or, in reverse, Zorach is so 
busy painting he never takes a vacation 
at all. It is a fact that the relaxation 
from his labors in the big sculpture 

[Continued on next page] 
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studio he maintains in Brooklyn comes 
out in very certain terms in the vigor- 
ous watercolors of Maine subjects, ex- 
hibited during the Christmas show at 
the Downtown Galleries. They are cer- 
tainly uninhibited, straightforward and 
basically realistic paintings, and in 
every traditional sense they are fine 
watercolors. 

What, if anything, is disturbing about 
these well-brushed papers is the appar- 
ent facility and outward satisfaction 
in repetition of an easygoing style. The 
lone figure-piece, Charlie, has a bit 
more of sensibility and unlocal color 
than the crisp Houses Near Sea or 
Clam Bake which seem at best a good 
reporting job. The two landscapes most 
atmospheric are White Christmas 
themes. It may take asculptor to paint 
a sunset with a zip, or even attempt a 
sunset so wholeheartedly. They are ef- 
fortless in effect, pleasing and well- 
constructed, but onthe whole the show 
lacks variety. (Until Dec. 31.)—M. L. 


Potential of Manfredi 


Eighteen-year-old Don Manfredi is 
holding his second one-man show at the 
Weyhe Gallery. Whereas his first show 
two years ago was composed of draw- 
ings alone, he is now presenting oils 
for the first time, together with work- 
ing sketches from his notebooks, as 
well as more finished drawings. Man- 
fredi’s sketches demonstrate his con- 
siderable skill as he searches for the 
forms of things in nature, while the 
drawings indicate his attempt to for- 
malize, Cézanne-like, his material. 

In a painter so young it is only the 
potential that is important. If Man- 
fredi were older, his work might be 
criticized as stylistic and derivative, 
as confused and never fully realized. 
As it stands, it is more exciting than 
the work of many of his older con- 
temporaries. For the present, it is 
enough to say that this work indicates 
a more than average talent, a more 
than usual interest in drawing, and the 
usual youthful searching. (Until Dec. 
22.)—J. B. 


Realism by Bross 


Meticulous realism is the keynote 
struck by Albert L. Bross, Jr., current 
exhibitor at the Ward Eggleston Gal- 
leries (until Dec. 18). The 20 carefully 
delineated oils on view denote a con- 
servative and completely unsentimental 
approach to landscape. We found the 
larger canvases the most satisfactory; 
for example, the larger version of Far 
Hills, with its panoramic interpretation, 
In the more successful landscapes Bross 
achieves a definite character of place, 
especially Vermont.—M. S. 


City Scenes by Fliegel 


Leslie Fliegel was seen last fortnight 
in his first New York one-man show at 
the Ward Eggleston Galleries in an ex- 
hibition of 20 dramatic and expression- 
istic oils depicting this young painter's 
interpretations of city life. Fliegel’s 
flare for the spectacular and over en- 
thusiasm tends at times to destroy the 
structure and content of his paintings. 
Apparently he has so much to say that 
he cannot control his compositions and 
subsequently his initial goal is left 
floundering in a labyrinth of confused 
intentions. Fliegel’s work reveals an 
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almost poetic perception and under- 
standing of contemporary living; it is 
vital and sensitive but only when he 
discards the non-essential will his paint- 
ing attain full status with his talent. 
—M. S. 


Gouaches by Celia Hubbard 


Celia Hubbard is presenting a group 
of gouaches at the American British 
Art Center. Her polished technique may 
be attributed in part to considerable 
experience in commercial illustration, 
and she brings to her work the kind of 
interest in incidental surface detail 
which is characteristic of commercial 
artists. However, Miss Hubbard han- 
dles this detail.in a naive, primitive 
manner, She gives unusual and unpre- 
dictable emphasis to lettering and sur- 
face textures with a resultant quaint- 
ness which resembles the primitive, a 
technique which Ben Shahn has used 
with so much success. (Until Dec. 23.) 

—J. B. 


Lily Shuff at Van Diemen 


Lily Shuff is a young painter who is 
presently at the Van Diemen Gallery 
in her second one-man show. As is 
characteristic of immature artists who 
are not sure of their ideas or their 
tools, her work is unsure and uneven. 
Her painting still has many similarities 
to the work of the artists with whom 
she studied. Especially is it like that 
of her former teacher, Morris Kantor, 
in the way that the forms in her work 
have been broken up. 

Miss Shuff’s painting is a confused 
combination of a realism not particu- 
larly well executed, and of an abstrac- 
tionism which is usually not integrated 


“to the whole, Only occasionally do the 


design organizations seem to be an in- 
separable part of Miss Shuff’s work and 
it is in these few that her painting is 
at its best. (Until Dec. 23.)—J. B. 


Selma Gubin at Norlyst 


Landscapes, figure compositions and 
still life, all executed with nice feel- 
ing for medium and pigment, were 
shown by Selma Gubin at the Norlyst 
Gallery the past fortnight. Most im- 
pressive were the oils on paper, es- 
pecially in the moody Southern Trees 
and Still Life with Pine Cones. Sin- 
cerity and sympathy for the life of the 
Mexicans mark other paintings in oil 
and crayon. 

Exhibiting jointly with Miss Gubin 
was Carl Kahl, whose themes were pre- 
tentious ones tritely-handled, in color 
that was as tasteless as his drawing 
clumsy.—J. K. R. 


Hyde Solomon Show 


Hyde Solomon, a member of the Jane 
Street Gallery, is showing oils and 
watercolors there. Some of the titles 
to his pictures indicate that part of his 
work was suggested by certain land- 
scape locales, 

But since others titled Object and 
Little Abstraction look very much like 
those called Peggy’s Cove Abstract and 
New England Abstraction, Solomon’s 
interest cannot be said to lie in cap- 
turing the shapes, the moods or the 
colors of any particular landscape. 
Rather, his principal interest seems to 
lie in shapes and colors of his own 
invention. (To Dec. 24.)—J. B. 


Art for Christmas 


THIS YEAR CHRISTMAS SALES are reach- 
ing an early holiday high in most of 
the galleries. Gift-seekers in the arts 
have a wide range of original offerings 
to choose from, priced for a young col- 
lector, the discriminating donor or the 
average citizen with a yen for a buy 
in the field of modern masterpieces. 
You’ll find Christmas gift arrays in the 
57th Street art mecca as well as the 
lesser byways, anything from a silk 
tie designed by Julio de Diego to a 
wash drawing by Picasso. 

Dealers sometimes search through- 
out the year for suitable, low-to-me- 
dium-priced items for these shows, 
often both dealers and artists make 
actual sacrifices on prices in order to 
attract unaccustomed buyers, and some 
of the shows were actually painted to 
order for the occasion, so they should 
not be taken lightly. Almost all of 
them will be on view throughout the 
month, and should prove useful as 
browsing ground for people with Christ- 
mas checks as well as for gift seekers. 

* * + 


DOWNTOWN GALLERIES, CHRISTMAS 1948 
show rates a carol for an excellent 
group painted especially for this event, 
and priced to sell out, as the same 
roster did last year. Downtown does 
not play down the gift idea but rather 
brings out some of the best in their 
painters, with nothing over $500.00. 
Persuasive are large watercolors by 
Rainey Bennett ($175), David Freden- 
thal ($180) and Charles Demuth ($235). 
If you like meat, Lamb Shank, oil by 
William Brice is good diet ($140). 
Julian Levi, Mitchell Siporin, Wesley 
Lee are well represented. Man Lighting 
Pipe, five inch mahogany carving by 
William Steig, is well nigh irresistible. 

eo cK * 


Pers’ ArT Bazaar. The twelfth An- 
nual Holiday Fair “For the Young Col- 
lector” has a price range of $10.00 to 
$500.00. You will find Picassos at Perls 
($450 and $500), early Pascin ($375), a 
Matisse ($500) and a Modigliani ($350). 
Among the regulars, Tschacbasov’s three 
small oils ($150 each) are of gay birds 
and fish, Mario Carreno’s Magician is in 
abstract vein, Carol Blanchard’s oil is 
an appealing Angel. Everyone in the 
show sold in ’46; deserves same fate in 
"48. 


* * 


SERIGRAPH GALLERIES. From Morris 
Blackburn’s stark simplicity of Inter- 
locking Forms ($15) to Robert Gwath- 
mey’s stylized Tobacco Farmers and 
Topping Tobacco ($10) and the gouache- 
like landscapes of Louis Pytlak ($15), 
the National Serigraph Society offers 
a comprehensive show by members. The 
silk screen medium proves its flexibility 
and its attraction in the best of all 
ways for the practical buyer who wants 
real art for his small cash. 


* * * 


ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS. Gifts 
from $2.50 to $30.00. In addition to a 
new collection of watercolors, drawings, 
paintings and prints, A.A.A. inaugu- 
rates a department of small gifts cre- 
ated by the associates. You can buy a 
ceramic ashtray, a candy-dish of semi- 
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abstract design in copper or enamel, 
playing cards packaged in double-decks, 
scarfs for ladies and ties for men or 
vice versa, all designed by such paint- 
ers as Joe Jones, Adolph Dehn, Fletcher 
Martin, Doris Lee, Edward Chavez and 
Lawrence Beall Smith. 

* * * 


CONTEMPORARY ARTS extends cordial 
greetings to all, and places for sale 
an extensive assortment of “Paintings 
for Christmas.” The gallery is filled 
with engaging watercolors and pastels 
beside a quantity of worthy oils. Bird 
subjects seem to strike a high note; 
Owls by Frances Pratt ($175), a Birds 
and Beach scene by Florence Kawa 
($125), Eli Zimmer’s Pigeons ($150). 
Average prices are low and Miss Fran- 
cis, president of the organization, re- 
minds us there is no better bargain 
than a membership in Collectors of 
American Art for the sum of $5; every 
member of this national group receives 
a painting or a print annually, drawn 
by lots. There are many finds here, 
and no end of choice. 

oe * CJ 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES pre- 
sents original watercolors, etchings, 
lithographs, and a profusion of color 
reproductions by famous American art- 
ists, reasonably priced. Late Afternoon, 
Rockport, by Anthony Thieme, is one of 
the handsome reproductions ($3). An 
unframed lithograph by Ellison Hoover, 
The Little Church Around the Corner, 
is a buy ($5). No doubt transients as 
well as residents will carry off some 
spoils from this collection. 

BS * * 

LUYBER GALLERY. Small oils, water- 
colors, gouaches, pastels and drawings 
can be selected from stacks at the Luy- 
ber Galleries, representative of the art- 
ists of the group. Included will be draw- 
ings by Samuel Adler ($40 to $65); 
small paintings by Revington Arthur 
($75 to $200); Maine subjects by La- 
mar Dodd in drawings and watercolors 
($150 to $300); paintings by Dorothy 
Andrews ($200 to $300). In addition, 
for the careful searcher of gift treas- 
ures, there will be an assemblage of 
excellent subjects by Morris Blackburn, 
Leon Karp, Frederic Hicks, Marion 
Junkin, Ward Lockwood, Saul Schary, 
Victor Tischler and others. 

* * * 

Levitt GALLERY:—In addition to the 
selection of paintings by gallery artists, 
the holiday show at the Levitt Gal- 
lery (geared to the budget with $20- 
$100 to spend on art) provides collec- 
tors with an excellent opportunity to 
acquire works in what are generally 
more costly media, such as sculpture 
and mosaics. There are, for example, a 
very pleasant, flowing abstraction 
($100) and a Bird ($75), both in ala- 
baster by Charles Umlauf, and other 
sculptures by Umlauf, Hugo Weber and 
John Bergschneider. Whimsical Max 
Spivak’s animal and portrait mosaic 
works, framed for hanging, offer un- 
usual buys at $50. 

a * co 

THE KLEEMANN GALLERIES have a print 
show arranged throughout the galleries. 
Too much cannot be said of the beau- 
tiful Chagall color lithographs. The spe- 
cial edition of Arabian Nights, signed 
prints with progressive proofs, are sold 
out, but the set of 12 can be purchased 
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for $375.00, and an individual print for 
$60.00. Each is a knockout—in plain 
English. Among the others on view there 
are fine Braques, unusual Rouaults, ex- 
cellent Lautrec posters including the 
famous La Reine de Joie and the gar- 
gantuan Aristide Bruant. The new 1947 
color-print by Picasso is there. 
* * * 

CARLEBACH GALLERY: — Here is fresh, 
modern work that the gallery director 
has been garnering for many months, 
modestly priced and distinctive. Double- 
checked oils include a tasteful still-life 
by Alan Wood-Thomas ($95); a tex- 
tured abstraction by Podszus ($95) and 
an emotional one by William Chalfee 
($80); good individual canvases by 
Gasparo ($85), Seliger ($90), Attilio 
Salemme ($85) and Thomas Ingle ($99). 
Also, don’t miss the large, finished fig- 
ure drawings by Sid Rifkin ($70), col- 
lages by Jadica ($35), sophisticated wa- 
tercolors by Chet La More ($50 and 
$75) and bright, primitive ones by the 
newly discovered, 84-year-old Meichel 
Pressman ($40 to $65). 

* * * 

CARDS OF THE YEAR, by the American 
Artists Group are, as usual, in the fore- 
front for fine reproductions of con- 
temporary painters and _ illustrators. 
The Serigraph Greeting Card series are 
signed originals in full color; priced in- 
dividually from 50c to $2, they are un- 
usual, distinctive, inexpensive gifts 
which can be framed and hung. 

* * * 


Bar gains in Bohemia 


Each successive generation moans 
that Greenwich isn’t what it used to 
be—when all were young and genius 
burned. Many of the famous old studios 
have been torn down to make way for 
staid apartment houses, and Eugene 
O’Neill and the Theatre Guild have 
been “recognized” for years, but this 
is still the best neighborhood in which 
to find creative wares at “pre-arrival” 
(on Fifth Avenue or 57th Street) prices. 


Van LoEN Stupios: — This one - man 
Christmas bazaar in the artist’s studio 
at 127 Macdougal Street is sufficiently 
picturesque to convince Park Avenue, 
as well as Scarsdale and Topeka, that 
Bohemia still thrives. Sculptor Van 
Loen, a post-war addition from Hol- 
land, provides from his own hand and 
imagination ceramic fish and figure but- 
tons ($10 per doz.); decorative tiles 
($7 each or $35 for groups of four 
framed); sets of ceramic chessmen 
modeled on watery themes — fish for 
pawns, a slightly salacious Neptune for 
king ($150 with board); a ceramic 
horse brooch ($1.50). There are also 
watercolors and drawings—or the art- 
ist will do something to order for you, 
including a New Year’s card. 


New AGE GALLERY: — Temporarily 
back in the old quarters on West 15th 
Street after lease-trouble with the up- 
town galleries, the contributing mem- 
ber-artists have made substantial price 


reductions for this 8th consecutive 
Christmas sale. Oils from $50. 


8TH STREET GALLERY :—When this Gal- 
lery says Sale it means Sale. Pictures 
are hung three deep on the walls, un- 
framed watercolors and graphic work 
are stacked a foot high on tables, and 
first come first served. Oils from $18.50. 


Deux Femmes Nues: DEGAS 


Degas Drawings 


DRAWINGS BY DEGAS, at the Durand- 
Ruel Galleries, not only emphasize his 
extraordinary gifts as a draftsman and 
decorator, but also reveal occasionally 
the curious disparity between the syn- 
thesis of line, inherited, as it were, from 
Ingres and his classic ideals and the 
classic ideals and the technique finally 
evolved by Degas under the influence 
of Japanese prints. The precise, elegant 
Tete d’ Homme, which might have been 
executed by a Florentine master, shows 
Degas’ early conformity to those classi- 
cal precepts established by Ingres. 

But the greater number of the draw- 
ings reveal Degas’ assimilation of the 
principles of the Ukiyoye prints, in their 
freedom from literalism, their escape 
from geometrical composition and their 
subject matter drawn from life. 

Femme nu se coiffant is carried out 
with distinguished draftsmanship that 
builds up form with vibrant, flexible 
line, imparting a tension of life to the 
mobile contours. It brings Ingres to 
mind, but the palpitating life of this 
figure is far removed from the frigid 
perfection of the Odalisques of Ingres. 
Deux femmes nues, or the heavy forms 
of Danseuses, reveal the artist’s com- 
plete detachment from people of an- 
other class (than his aristocratic caste) 
which these models represented. It is 
not malice or cruelty that accounts for 
the almost grotesque ugliness of many 
of his feminine figures, but a cool, clear 
perception of the shortcomings of what 
he considered his inferiors. 

The portraiture of Degas constitutes 
some of his finest work, but it is not 
represented here; the rather pallid Por- 
trait d’ Homme is altogether negligible. 
But Jockey, scarcely more than scrawl- 
ing lines of black with a stick of blue 
pastel dragged through it, becomes 
magically a swift, vital presentment. 
(Until Dec. 31.)—MArRGARET BREUNING. 
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PLATA 
ART GALLERIES 


9 EAST 59th STREET 
NEW YORK «¢ ZONE 22 


ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO. 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 

AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 

DESIRE VALUATION 
write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 


for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 


DECORATORS 
18th & 19th Centuries 


Landscapes, Figure Subjects, 
Flower Paintings, Etc. 


At Lowest London Prices 
Importations Monthly 


Please phone for appointment 
PLaza 9-2923 


CARNEGIE & LEGER, Inc. 


(Sidney Leger, Pres.) 
19 East 57th Street, New York City 22 
Out of Town Inquiries Especially Catered to. 


JULIUS LOWY, inc. 


PERIOD FRAMES 
RESTORING 


52 East 57th Street, New York 


Exhibition of Paintings 2ZZzzzzz 


ANDREW WINTER, wa. 


Thru Dec. 24 
Grand Central Art Galleries, Inc. 
Waa 15 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. C. 


PAUL Paintings 


BODIN 


LAUREL GALLERY, 108 E. 37 
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Hunter’s Rest: ALBERT RYDER 


Pach Collection at Parke-Bernet 


WALTER PACH, well known critic, es- 
sayist and artist is one of the con- 
signors to the first evening painting 
sale of the new year, to be held at the 
Parke-Bernet Galleries on the evening 
of January 6. Among other collections 
tapped for the auction, along with that 
of Mr. Pach, are those of Mrs, Jacob 
Rand, and the late D. W. Cargill of 
Great Britain. 

The largest group is modern French, 
leading off with Manet’s early, widely 
published and exhibited Les Petits Cav- 
aliers, painted in 1859 and formerly in 
the collection of M. Faure. Then there 
are La Vie des Champs by Cézanne, 
once in the collection of Princess Bibes- 
co; Le Jardin de la Poste a Cagnes 
(1906) and Girl in a Landscape by 
Renoir; Bonnard’s Landscape Through 
a Window; Pissarro’s Statue of Henry 
IV in Paris; Monet’s Rouen Cathedral, 
which belonged to his daughter Blanche, 
and L’Hiver Giverny; Degas’ oil Miss 
Lola; Femme au Chapeau Mauve Fond 
Bleu (Dora Maar), shown at the Mod- 
ern Museum in 1946, Femme au Tub 
and two abstractions in gouache, and 
the pen and ink Necklace by Picasso; 
and seven works by Rouault—Les Deux 
Purotins Elégante, exhibited at the 
Tate in 1946, Les Emigrants, once in 
the Vollard collection, Juge and Pay- 
sage, both purchased from the artist, 
Biblical Scene, Pieta, and Deux Femmes 
which was formerly in the Chrysler 
collection. 


Also Van Gogh’s Landscape at Arles, 
given to Pach by Mme. Van Gogh 
Bonger and accompanied by a letter 
from her; Le Lapin Agile by Utrillo; 
Reclining Nude, bought by Pach from 
Matisse; Derain’s Head of an Italian 
Girl (Pach) and Woman Seated, for- 
merly in the Quinn collection; and 
Delacroix’ Cicero Accusing Verres, 
Christ on the Lake Gennesaret and 
Le Tigre, all shown at Wildenstein in 
1944. 

High on the American list is Homer’s 
A Voice from the Cliffs, shown at 
Wildenstein in 1947 (see reproduction 
in the March 1, 1947 Dicest); Ryder’s 
Hunter’s Rest, shown at the Whitney 
Museum Ryder Centenary; also Eakin’s 
Spanish Woman, Luks’ well-known 


Breaker Boy and Bellows’ The Pigeon 
House, 


Among the sculptures are a bronze 
Eve by Rodin, a bronze Horse by Du- 
champ Villon, Brancusi’s Study for Lov- 
ers which was in the 1913 Armory 
Show, and an Aztec piece from the col- 
lection of Covarrubias. 

An exhibition will be held from De- 
cember 30. 


Auction Calendar 


December 16, 17 and 18, Thursday through Sat- 
urday afternoons. Plaza Art Galleries: English 
and American furniture, oil paintings, porce- 
lains and rugs from Mrs. John Fremont, 
others, along with gold and diamond jewelry 
—the unredeemed pledges from Lewis Jacobs 
Sons, others. Now on exhibition. 

December 17 and 18, Friday morning and after- 
noon, Saturday afternoon. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries: Continental silver, porcelain and glass, 
bibelots, textiles, Oriental rugs and gold jew- 
elry, comprising confiscated property recovered 
by the Allied Armies in Germany and trans- 
ferred to the International Relief Organization. 

January 6, Thursday evening. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries: Modern French and American paintings, 
sculptures, property of Walter Pach, Mrs. Jacob 
H. Rand, estate of D. W. Cargill, Great Britain, 
others. French works by Manet, Cezanne, Renoir, 
Bonnard, Pissarro. Monet, Boudin, Degas, Pi- 
easso, Rouault, Utrillo, Matisse, Van Gogh, 
Derain, Delacroix, others. American works in- 
clude A Voice from the Cliffs by Homer, 
Ryder’s Hunter's Rest, paintings by Eakins, 
Luks, Bellows. Mexican works by Tamayo, Si- 
queiros, Izquierdo, Merida, Cantu. Sculptures 
by Rodin, Duchamp, Villon, Brancusi. Exhibi- 
tion from Dee. 30. 

Jantary 6, 7 and 8, Thursday through Saturday 
afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: English fur- 
niture, silver, porcelains, Tiffany glass, paint- 
ings, from the estate of the late Elizabeth E. 
Wallace Adams, property of Mrs. Walter P. 
Fearon, Mrs. Seth Thomas, Jr.. Mrs. M. P. 
Mahin, Louis Comfort, Tiffany Foundation, 
others. Early Georgian small chest of draw- 
ers, formerly in the Leverhulme collection: 
George III mahogany break-front bookcase. 
Cromwellian, Charles II, and James II trifed- 
end spoons and Georgian table silver. Early 
American flatware. English 18th century Wor- 
eester, Bow and Chelsea, Bristol and Liver- 
pool delft porcelain; also Meissen plates. Brit- 
ish 18th century portraits and sporting sub- 
jects; Portrait of a Lady by Van Ceulen. Old 
and modern etchings. Tiffany favrile glass col- 
lected by Charles Gould and donated to the 
Tiffany Foundation. Exhibition from Dec. 30. 


WN Dec, 20-J arr. & HMMMninniiutiah 


: FRENCH GRAPHICS 
EXCHANGE EXHIBITION 
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The Auction Mart 
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| Appearing in order are the name of the artist, the 

title, the name of the sale, the buyer (if any an- 
nounced), and the price. P-A indicates the Plaza 
Art Galleries; P-B stands for Parke-Bernet Gal- 
| leries; and K indicates Kende Galleries. 







' Paintings 
| Wood: The Birthplace of Herbert Hoover 

(P-B, Blum) N. Y. Private Collector ..$ 6,500 
Renoir: Femme Assise (P-B, Hirshhorn- 











Barbee) Mrs. M. O. Lazrus ................ 6,250 
'Monet: Vase de Capuchines (P-B, Hirsh- 
horn-Barbee) Private Collector ............ 5,500 
| Degas: ’a@ Dansense Fatiguee (P-B, Hirsh- 
horn-Barbee) Private Collector ............ 5,000 
Rembrandt Peale: George Washington (P- 
& B, Blum) M. V. Horgan, Agt. .............. 3,500 
> Utrillo: La Rue Norvins (P-B, Hirshhorn- 
Barbee) French Art Galleries _............ 2,800 
Chagall: Concert Bleu (P-B, Hirshhorn- 
Beroes) HH. L. RedMel ..........c.ccsccscrorcese 2,600 
* Cézanne: Les Grandes Arbres au Jas de 
Bouffon (P-B, Hirshhorn-Barbee) Private 
IIE ©) De Ccticnidulsseaubaoniaedicicensseseesibiasetexese 2,600 
Rouault: Christ and the Fishermen (P-B, 
Hirshhorn-Barbee) Private Collector .... 2,250 
Toulouse-Lautrec: Domestique et Lad 
Promenant des Chevaux (P-B, Hirsh- 
horn-Barbee) Private Collector ............ 2,100 
Rouault: Clown in Interior (P-B, Hirsh- 
horn-Barbee) Perls Gallery ................ 2,000 
Northcote: Child with Leghorn Bonnet 
(P-B, Samuels) Nicholas de Koenigs- 
SUNIL sniibuidesasieradensbundpensgiicunesebanbensbaapedsandewers 900 
Ghirlandaio: The Nativity (P-B, Kuffner) 
geon TRUS WEIRERCL. .....000ccescrreresseseescnserseereses 2,700 


Master of the Pflockschen Altarpiece: S. 
Achatius Attended by Noblemen and 
















‘onze Knights (P-B, Kuffner) Private Col- 
 Du- IE ea ssnsesnquanescccnnnspcosevccersssonincectovasintececes 2,400 
Pieter Breughel: Kermesse Flemish (P-B, 
Lov- Kuffner) M. V. Horgan, Agt. ...........+ 1,200 
mory Despallargues: Madonna and Child (P-B, 
BED Bee Bs TOOBIEP. crcsiccccsencsescvesscereses 1.050 
» col- Florentine School: Madonna and Child 
with Angels (P-B, Kuffner) M. A. 
Nc NII: © nuncnthiupeckalinkesapeeeumiboucencabeuibhoct ice 1,025 
| De- Gozzoli: Madonna and Child in Landscape 
(P-B) Private Col’ector  ....................000 $ 1,800 
Barbudo-Sanchez: Gothic Wedding (P-B, 
BOND TAC GTNII osc cccccecsvccsresesneseeses 1,400 
Diaz: L’Escarpolette (P-B, Porter) Private 
INN nnscisuiteadeaiipatkediasuoadehidancorsasieoeoubamhiess 925 
Botticini: Flight into Egypt (P-B, Franz 
SI. MUNN. ‘Sciccenkisedetnccovessaductsosebdimnicee 900 
h Sat- Prints 
— Rembrandt: Christ Healing the Sick (P-B, 
anes eS ee ears 7.500 
owelry Rembrandt: Thomas Jacobsz Haa i 
Jacobs Seaman) Private Collector. ...............:0+ 3,200 
¥ Rembrandt: Landscape with Sportsman 
and Dogs (P-B, Seaman) Private Col- 
after- RMR ray caressa cca cenc li exiein .. 3,000 
| Gal- Rembrandt: Ephraim Bonus, Jewish Physi- 
glass, cian (P-B, Seaman) Private Collector .. 3,000 
| jew- Durer: The Nativity (P-B, Seaman) Pri- 
overed vate Collector ............. 3,000 
trans- Durer: The Virgin Seated on Yu 
ation. Bank (P-B, Seaman) Private Collector .. 2,000 
t Gal- Durer: S*. Jerome Seated in His Study 
itings. (P-B, Seaman) Private Collector 2,000 
Jacob Meryon: La Morgue, Paris (P-B, Sea i 
ritain, I MMIII 0c. isc cudenecchsessbubbueviveosassnetos 1,850 
enoir, 
s, Pi- ° . 
Gogh. Henry Schultheis Dies 
Ks in- . 
lomer, Henry Schultheis, who for more than 
— 50 years maintained the art gallery 
Oo, 1- : : . 
ptures on Maiden Lane which bears his name, 
xhibi- died at his home in Flushing; on No- 
urday vember 27, at the age of 84. 
h - He established his first gallery in 
> : . . 
a E 1886, two years after his arrival here 
a . from Germany, and was active in the 
aaa art field, with particular emphasis on 
draw- contemporary German, Austrian and 
a: Hungarian work, until his retirement 
trifed- in 1938 when the business was turned 
5 sind over to his family. Surviving are his 
Liver- widow; a daughter, Mrs. Marie M. 
_ Hartman; two sons, Henry and Julius; 
1. Old eight grandchildren and four great- 
s col- * 
a grandchildren. 
. 30. 





Silk Screen Textile Printing 


5 The National Serigraph Society is in- 

augurating a new class in silk screen 
textile printing which will be a com- 
plete workshop course, including ele- 
ments of textile design (optional). It 
will be taught by Ray Euffa, lecturer, 
and for six years a teacher of textile 
printing at the Educational Alliance. 


December 15, 1948 





PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, Inc 


30 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


P. hic Aelia Sh, of 
Aa oliterary winiah P. asia P roperly 


Public Sale January 6 at 8 p.m. 


MODERN FRENCH 


PAINTINGS 
WORKS BY AMERICAN ARTISTS 


A SMALL GROUP OF SCULPTURES 


From the Collection of 


WALTER PACH 


With Property of 


MRS JACOB H. RAND 


Estate of D. W. CARGILL, Great Britain 
AND OTHER OWNERS 


French modern paintings by Manet, Cézanne, Renoir, Bonnard 
Pissarro, Monet, Boudin, Degas, Picasso, Rouault, Utrillo 
Matisse, Van, Gogh, Derain, Delacroix, Dufy, ~Vlaminck ~ 


Laurencin, Courbet and others. 


American works including an important Winslow Homer A 
Voice from the Cliffs and a notable Ryder Hunter’s Rest and 
examples by Thomas Eakins, George Luks, Bellows, ete. 


In addition a group of paintings by Mexican artists. 


Among the sculptures are works by Rodin, Duchamp, Villon 


Brancusi and an Aztec example. 


Illustrated Catalogue Fifty Cents 


EXHIBITION FROM DECEMBER 30 


Closed Sunday and New Year’s Day 
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ART MATERIALS 


Ome of the largest Artists 
Material Stores in America 
bg 
PICTURE FRAMES 


OILS AND WATERCOLORS 


CANVAS, PAPER, BRUSHES 
e 


ALL STANDARD MATERIALS 
7 
DELIVERIES ANYWHERE 


T. R. BOGUT = 


Academy of Arts Building 
65 CLIMTOM STREET, MEWARK 5. & j 
| ieee ae ae See. 








Christmas 
Seals 





SERVING ARTISTS FOR FORTY YEARS 


SCHNEIDER & CO. 


ARTISTS MATERIALS & DRAFTING SUPPLIES 
Mail and Phone Orders Carefully Filled 
123 WEST 68th STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. TR. 7-8553 Picture Framing 


52 WEST 56th STREET, N. Y. C. 





REWARD... 


Wish to locate painting by J. G. Brown 
(1831-1913). An old man with sparse 
chin whiskers, sailor style; seated in a 
high-slatted-back painted red arm chair, 
with cushion on back and seat. He is 
dressed in a very ragged coat, with an 
open Bible in one hand or on knee. 
Originally titled ‘‘Sunday Morning.’’ Ex- 
hibited at Columbian Exposition ir. Chi- 
cago but under another name as it is 
not listed in catalog. Was purchased by 
someone at exposition. 


Write: Box 539 
The ART DIGEST, 116 E. 59th St., N. Y.22,N. Y. 








Masters in Color 


“Great Paintings in America: 101 Mas- 
terpieces in Color.” Edited by Fiske 
Kimball and Lionello Venturi. 1948. 
New York: Coward-McCann. 217 pp. 
with 101 color plates. $20. 


As might be expected when the col- 
laborating editors of a deluxe volume 
such as this are an outstanding art 
critic and historian, Lionello Venturi, 
and a museum director, Fiske Kimball 
of Philadelphia, the resulting product 
is a proud addition to anyone’s home 
library of art and an apt survey of 
the riches of European painting to be 
found in American collections. (See 
cover of this issue, courtesy of Coward- 
McCann.) 

Reproduced in color of higher than 
average quality are 101 paintings, be- 
ginning with a 12th century Italian 
Madonna and culminating with a Marin 
city scape. Emphasis, however, is on 
European works of long-heralded mas- 
tership, and a notable feature of the 
reproductions is the fact that approxi- 
mately half have not before appeared 
in a general art volume. 

Drawing upon 25 public and private 
collections for their representation of 
83 artists, the editors have attempted 
as wide a geographic representation 
as possible, and although New York of 
course leads all other cities with her 
magnificent collections in the Metropoli- 
tan and the Frick, as well as other 
museums and homes, there are nearly 
as many works from Washington, large- 
ly through the National Gallery, and 
paintings from Buffalo, Chicago, Cali- 
fornia, Boston, Philadelphia, New Haven 
and Indianapolis: 

With an especially large array of 
peak works by such masters as El 
Greco, Rembrandt, Vermeer and the 
19th century French giants now owned 
in America, the editors have been able 
to give us such favorites as View of 
Toledo and two others by El Greco, 
three Rembrandts including the Polish 
Rider and Portrait of Himself; two 
Vermeers and three Renoirs, three 
Cézannes, two Van Goghs, as well as 
Manet, Degas, Monet, Pissarro, Seurat, 
Gauguin, Toulouse-Lautrec. 

American painting is only scantily 
represented by portraits by Copley and 
Stuart, paintings by Homer, Eakins and 
Ryder and a sole contemporary, Marin. 
Living Frenchmen so honored are Pi- 
casso, Matisse and Rouault, all by one 
picture apiece. Perhaps it would have 
been wiser to exclude all American 
works, as well as contemporary ones 
of any origin, than to include this arbi- 
trary and highly questionable selection. 

Venturi’s accompanying text beside 
each generous-sized plate is at once 
scholarly and readable, and director 
Kimball has written a fresh and stimu- 
lating introduction. One of the lushest 
volumes on such a theme to come from 
an American publisher in the post-war 
period, Great Paintings in America 
should attract a wide general reader- 
ship despite its luxury price of $20, a 
fee that is a realistic commentary on 





* ART BOOK LIBRARY - 


By JUSITA &. 


REED 


current printing costs in the United 
States. However, for quality of repro- 
ductions and content, as well as for the 
generous quantity of art arranged for 
compact study by a wide public, the 
volume should be gratefully hailed. 


Sweden’s Gifts 


Decorative Arts of Sweden,’ by Iona 
Plath. 1948. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ners Sons. 246 pp. Illustrated in black 
and white and color. $10. 


Sweden’s gift for the decorative arts 
have long been heralded—and imitated 
-—in this country and now comes this 
excellent volume to delight all with an 
interest in her work, professional or 
lay. A handsomely-dressed book that 
tells in text and pictures—photographs, 
sketches, line drawings and 32 plates in 
full color—the story of old and modern 
textiles, ceramics, metalwork, glass- 
work, woodcarvings and wall paintings 
of Sweden. The author, a well-known 
designer, has drawn on her years of 
research in Sweden, at the Nordiska 
Museum for the history and examples 
of traditional Swedish design, and with 
the Swedish Society of Arts and Crafts 
for her work on modern design styles, 
to produce a book that makes stimu- 
lating browsing pleasure for all, as 
well as an unusually attractive instruc- 
tion book for the professional. 


Book Briefs 


Not to be missed on the crowded book 
counters is The Seven Miracles of 
Gubbio, an absorbing parable by Ra- 
mond Leopold Bruckberger, Dominican 
Father. Translated from the French by 
Gerold Lauck and illustrated with line 
drawings by Peter Lauck, the hand- 
somely-designed edition, from Whittle- 
sey House has a modest price of $1.50 
that makes it a most appropriate gift 
suggestion. 





* * * 


Some provocative comments on Co- 
lonial architecture are made in Henry 
Chandlee Forman’s The Architecture of 
the Old South, just published by Har- 
vard University Press. Refuting the pop- 
ular opinion that the first colonists 
copied their homes from the Indians, 
the art professor (Dr. Forman is head 
of the art and archaeology departments 
of Agnes Scott College in Atlanta) as- 
serts that Virginia pioneers built their 
homes with a reminiscent eye toward 
the medieval architecture of England— 
copying from British buildings the 
wooden chimney, half timber work, 
forked tree construction and pointed- 
arched traceried windows. Even the pal- 
isades the Virginia settlers erected 
were, he believes, copied from British 
originals, 


ART GALLERY 
CHRISTMAS SPECIALS 


$7.00 to $75.00 
422 N. La Cienega Bi. 


The Art Digest 





Art Classes 
Day & Evening 
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Report from Chicago 
By C. J. Bulliet 


CuHIcAGo:—Julius Moessel and Peggy 
Palmer Burrows, two of Chicago’s most 
original and competent painters, each 
without an equal in the peculiar tracts 
of the American scene they occupy and 
both challenging Europe to match the 
likes of them, are December exhibitors, 
Mrs. Burrows at the Findlay Galleries 
and Mr. Moessel at the Chicago Gal- 
leries Association. 

Moessel, with an imagination more 
richly haunted by demons than even 
Max Ernst’s, is comparable with Hier- 
onymous Bosch—and I mean, if Bosch 
were living now, Moessel is good enough 
to put him on his mettle. He is a bit 
more human than old Hieronymous, in 
that he has a quaint sense of humor, 
along with his Satanism, akin to Satan’s 
own. 

Mrs. Burrows (call her Peggy Pal- 
mer) is a luscious wit, poking fun at 
her friends, at the old masters and 
particularly at herself. Though her fine 
needle never misses its mark, there is 
nary a poisonous barb on it. Miss Pal- 
mer is comparable with Peggy Bacon, 
but never, like the eastern Peggy, does 
she use a flail on her victims. She is 
her own best mark, mother of nine 
children, none above middle teens, and 
two or three of them already begin- 
ning to show talent derived from Peggy. 
There is a little wall set aside for 
these youngsters at Findlay’s. 

Wild Hunter is the climax of Moes- 
sel’s show, consisting of 20 canvases, 
about half of them new. The Hunter, 
on a galloping horse, and his associated 
demons and tormented spirits, including 
a naked harlot, are moving crazily in a 
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circle, enjoying themselves as hellishly 
as witches and warlocks on Walpurgis 
night. 

Another new masterwork is a St. An- 
thony that puts in shade all the tor- 
mented St. Anthonys a dozen of the 
leading painters of America and Eu- 
rope did two or three years back in 
a Hollywood contest for a movie. 

Some of Peggy Palmer’s drollest 
pieces are slightly altered minatures, 
in correct color, of the works of old 
and modern painters, accurate mainly, 
but with little alterations that set the 
observer howling. In her version of 
Manet’s Olympia, the Negress, the cat 
and Olympia all have startled eyes, 
scarcely believing Olympia’s nude 
plight. a 

Just back from a journey to Western 
Illinois, where the thriving little city 
of Dixon is making a heroic bid to be 
taken seriously as an art center. I was 
a juror, along with Mahrea Cramer 
Lehman, Chicago painter and poet, and 
Stuart Edie, art professor at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, for the second annual 
art show in Dixon’s handsome Com- 
munity House. 

Dixon’s claim is based historically on 
its proximity to the village of Grand 
Detour, art colony on Rock River, 
where painters live in houses more 
than a hundred years old and wear 
bohemian clothes, 

Grand Detour, founded in 1845, suf- 
fered a set-back three-quarters of a 
century ago when the Northwestern 
Railroad passed it up as a station point 
on its line in favor of the village of 
Dixon, as being nearer to the course 
a crow would fly from Chicago to 
Omaha. 

Grand Detour came out of its iso- 


lation with the advent of the motor 
car, but Dixon had had time to forge 
well ahead in the horse-and-buggy days 
as a shopping’ metropolis. 

Dixon’s most dangerous rival for art 
honors is the considerably larger Rock- 
ford, some fifty miles away, already 
possessing an art museum of its own, 
and seeking to include in its sphere of 
influence all the scattered artists along 
Rock River to Grand Detour and be- 
yond. Embraced is the town of Oregon, 
once the center of a flourishing art 
colony dominated by the late Lorado 
Taft. 

The art-conscious Dixonites, spark- 
plugged by Mrs. Magda Glatter, secre- 
tary of the Phidian Art Club, assembled 
this fall and winter 40 paintings for 
consideration of us jurors. Hanging 
space in the Community House limited 
our choice to 20. It’s a good little show, 
mostly of rustic Illinois landscapes, 
painted with little sophistication but a 
lot of honesty. We gave two prizes, a 
purchase prize for a Figure Composi- 
tion to John Nolf, grand old master of 
Grand Detour, frequent exhibitor in 
Chicago shows, and a prize provided 
for an art student to a Dixon girl, 
Barbara Cledon. 


* * * 


Frank Holland, art critic of the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times, chose the December 
exhibition at the Findlay Galleries by 
a group of Chicago artists. Eleanor 
Jewett of the Tribune chose the Octo- 
ber exhibition, and my exhibition, on 
behalf of the Daily News, was the No- 
vember show. 

While Miss Jewett and I agreed on 
eight artists for our lists, Mr. Holland’s 
choice includes only one name that was 

[Please turn to page 31] 
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SHIVA CASEIN COLORS 


ORIGINATED AND PERFECTED BY 


_—— 


are the world’s most versatile paints, fifteen 


years of exhaustive research is your assurance 
of colors of proven quality, incomparable bril- 
liance, absolute permanence, and laboratory 
controlled uniformity. Used and recommended 
by leading art schools and artists. 


SHIVA PIGMENTS REFLECT 
MAXIMUM COLOR VALUES AND HUES 


SHIVA ARTISTS’ COLORS 


433 WEST GOETHE STREET 
CHICAGO 10, 
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SHIVA 


CASEIN TEMPERA, 
AND OIL COLORS 
Now Available in New York 


Distributed Exclusively 
in New York Area by 


PHILIP ROSENTHAL 


Complete Line of Art Materials 
Since 1899 
DOWNTOWN 
PHILIP ROSENTHAL 
47 E. 9th St.,N. ¥.3 GR. 3-3372 
UPTOWN 


"AT THE STORE OF 
ART STUDENTS LEAGUE 
215 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19 
BROOKLYN 
BROOKLYN MUSEUM STORE 


Eastern Pkwy., B'klyn 17, N. Y. 
MA 2-2941 






















Just Arrived! 
European Imports 


BLOCKX OIL & 
WATER COLORS 


from Belgium 


High Quality Bristol Oil 
Painting Brushes, from Germany 


WRITE FOR FREE 
PRICE LIST 
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62 THIRD AVE NEAR 11th ST.) NEW YORK 3 


Lot Angeles Anea 


Competent men, vehicles, equipment, ware- 
house, packing rooms; to pick up, pack 
and forward; to receive, unpack and de- 
liver; Paintings — Sculpture — Furniture — 
Antiques singly or in groups. 


Instructions by phone — mail — wire —cable 
promptly executed. 


oy, years of experience behind us, gained 
by fulfilling requirements of Artists, Col- 
lectors, Directors of Museums and Galleries. 


BRUGGER ART SERVICE 


(Dept. of Brugger Transfer & Storage Co.) 


1128 So. Western Ave., Los Angeles 6, Calif. 
Parkway 4953 


WORLD RENOWNED 


FORNARINA 
ARTIST BRUSHES 


Made in Bavaria, U. S. Zone 


Write for price list and enclose $6.00. in 
check or money order for sample shipment. 


EFROCO 


ARTIST MATERIALS 
600 West 172nd Street, New York City 











On My Rounds 


By Margaret Lowengrund 


Marc CHAGALL found the perfect 
printer for his Arabian Nights series 
of color lithographs out on City Island, 
after an extensive search, An old-time 
professional lithographer did the job, 
name of Albert Carman. Thereby the 
European Chagall, who collaborated at 
every step, accomplished a feat in Amer- 
ican printmaking which very few paint- 
ers have attempted this side of the 
ocean. . . . Henry Kleemann, who en- 
tertained at cocktails when the Chagall 
lithos went on view in his gallery, was 
delayed in sailing for Europe because 
of the dock strike. His impatience at 
departing may have something to do 
with plans to bring home a bride. Latest 
bulletins report the marriage took place 
Dec. 4. The House of Kleemann will 
receive its new member the end of the 
month. 

* * * 

Grandma Moses made the John Crosby 
column, Radio in Review, recently in the 
Herald Tribune. It was in connection 
with Thanksgiving programs — and 
whimsy, of course. “Future Grandma 
Moseses, I expect,” wrote Crosby, “will 
portray as a symbol of the national 
feast the Hollywood family getting to- 
gether ... etc., etc.” 

* * * 

If the oversold exhibition of Samuel 
Adler paintings at the Luyber Galleries 
is an indication of continuing prosper- 
ity, perhaps we can all breathe more 
freely, but to Joseph Luyber, who in- 
troduced Adler in his first big public 
appearance, the belief is implicit that 
good paintings will always find a mar- 
ket, even when “luxury” commodities 
are having a set-back, .. . At Macbeth, 
Miss Hazel Lewis added her conviction 
that the surprise election has had lit- 
tle to do with the people’s buying choice 
in pictures. . . . Mr. Harold Milch has 
an idea there is an increased hesitation 
on the part of buyers looking toward 
the market ... and several (anony- 
mous) dealers are utterly convinced 
there is no Santa Claus this year. 

* * * 


“Every individual looks at a work of 
art with eyes influenced by his own 
preoccupations.” So Raymond Mortimer 
concluded his foreword to the showing 
of Graham Sutherland’s “Mediterranean 
visions” at the Buchholz. . . . However 
it is, most of the painters around town 
are saying that-Sutherland has topped 
all the seasons exhibitors, with the ex- 
ception perhaps of Marsden Hartley. 
For my part, “formidable” as they may 
be, it would be a happy world with a 
Cigale or a Bannana Leaf by Suther- 
land over my mantlepiece. . 

* * * 


Louis Slobodkin, who seems to have 
boundless energies, is on the search 
for the right classic jacket design for 
his forthcoming book on _ sculpture, 
coming out through World Publish- 
ing. . . . Quite aside from the rela- 
tive merits of 160 works at the Con- 
temporary American Painting Annual 
at the Whitney, Koerner’s Pigeons 
continues to cause the greatest flutter 
among the visitors. . . . It is generally 
agreed that Harry Gottlieb’s “social- 





content period” has taken its place in 
the background. However, while his re- 
cent commentaries at the ACA Galler- 
ies may be more detached human ex- 
pressions to some, they are equally pun- 
gent statements in a steady rise of 
work; not one more transition. 


* * * 


Artists Equity Honorary President, 
Leon Kroll, has worked out a definite 
arrangement with Life magazine: re, 
token payments, they will now pay art- 
ists at the rate of $100 per page for 
first reproduction rights. . . . Katherine 
Schmidt, Eugene Speicher and Olin 
Dows have been appointed to represent 
Equity on a plan to work with Lloyd 
Goodrich’s committee for government 
sponsorship of art. Please note, Mr. 
Truman. 

* * * 

An unexpected preview took place at 
the George Binet Gallery when it fell 
my way to be present at the arrival 
of a shipment of unusually exciting 
lithographs and etchings. They had been 
held up for a month after landing, a 
cargo for the customs; as usual Mr. 
Binet received extra courtesy (because 
of his beard, says he) and carried home 
the precious crate of prints collected 
through months of correspondence with 
his sister in Paris and Nice. . . . The 
joint judgment in the case was impec- 
cable. Every proof is a first or a finest, 
every name is exalted among French 
graphics with the exception of Goya, 
who always remained a Spaniard as 
rare as the included etchings in this 
collection. They are to be put on view 
in a series of shows from the 25th of 
January. 

* %* * 

The Metropolitan Museum is under- 
going plenty of face-lifting these days 
(and not a bit too soon, as Kenneth 
Campbell of the N. Y. Times observed 
of a maiden aunt), what with the tabu- 
lation of the new catalogue of museum 
collections by ex-curator of paintings 
Harry B. Wehle, establishment of a 
new department of American art and 
innovations by present curator Rous- 
seau. His sanctum is piled up with 
such miscellany these days he has a 
hard time getting in and out.... 

The well-known representative of an- 
other museum, Everett (Chick) Austin 
of Sarasota’s Ringling Museum of Art 
is the man responsible for saving so 
many of the masterpieces brought from 
Europe by Mabel and John Ringling. 
Now state-owned, they have now been 
turned over for repairs and restora- 
tion, whereby hangs a tale... . 

* * ok 


The galleries are full of it, yet Christ- 
mas cheer is getting hard to take— 
with a flourishing school for training 
Santa Claus aspirants upstate. This 
item may be meat for the Bright Side 
department of the Good News Bulletin 
just off the press. But the Dicest staff 
wants to know, with its natural curi- 
osity, what IS good news? 


SMITH'S CATALOGUE RAISONNE 
Published in 1829 in eight volumes plus supplement. 


BRYAN'S DICTIONARY OF PAINTERS 
AND ENGRAVERS 


Published by Macmillan Co., London, 1903. 
Five volumes revised and enlarged. 
Both sets in good condi’ion. 
Phone: HAvemeyer 9-6488 
Mornings until 11. Mon. and Wed. evenings after 7 P.M. 


The Art Digest 
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Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-o;-erate in keeping 
this column up to date.—The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 


Albany, N. Y. 


AMERICAN DRAWING ANNUAL IX. Feb. 
9-Mar. 6. Institute of History & Art. Open 
to all artists in U. S. & Canada. Drawings 
in any medium. Work due Jan. 22. For 
further information write Institute of Art, 
125 Washington Ave., Albany 6 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THIRD NATIONAL PRINT ANNUAL. Mar. 
23-May 22. Brooklyn Museum. Open to all 
artists in U. S. All Fine Print Media, ex- 
cluding monotypes. Entries due Feb. 7. 
For further information write Una E. 
Johnson, Dept. Prints, Brooklyn Museum, 
Eastern Parkway. 


Hartford, Conn. 

39TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION CONNEC- 
TICUT ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. Feb. 
5-27. Avery Memorial Galleries. Media: 
oil, sculpture, black and white. For fur- 
ther information write Louis J. Fusari, 
Sox 204. 

New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN WATERCOLOR SOCIETY 
82ND ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Jan. 31- 
Feb. 13. National Academy Galleries. Me- 
dia: watercolor, pastel. Work due Jan. 20. 
For further information write Ethel Pax- 
son, Exhibition Secretary, 106 Newbold 
Place, Kew Gardens, N. Y. 


123RD ANNUAL EXHIBITION. National 
Academy of Design. First Section, Oils, 
Sculpture, Mar. 10-23. Second Section, Wa- 
tercolor, Graphic Art, Architecture, Mar. 
31-Apr. 13. For further information write 
National Academy, 1083 Fifth Ave., New 
York City 28. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MINIATURE 
PAINTERS 49th ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 
Feb. 9-26. Portraits, Inc. Open to all art- 
ists. Jury. Awards. Entry cards due the 
secretary Jan. 21. Work due James J. Kel- 
eher, 243 Lex. Ave., N. Y. C., Jan. 28. For 
further information write Clara Louise 
Bell, Secretary, 52 W. 57th St., New 
York 19. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


38RD INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
CONTEMPORARY SCULPTURE, SAM- 


AMERICAN ART SCHOOL 


3410 B’WAY, N. Y. 31 FO 8-1350 
FINE ARTS—ADVERTISING ARTS 


LEON FRIEND 
JACK LEVINE 
GORDON SAMSTAG 
RAPHAEL SOYER 
Classes: Day, Evening, Saturday 
Morning — Midterm Registration 


H. S. Maurer, G. Semstag 
Directors 


BUTERA SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 
FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 
SMALL GROUPS—INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
BASIC COURSE FOR BEGINNERS 
Veterans Accepted 
Write for Catalogue A.D. 


240 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON 15, MASS. 
LIC. COMM. OF MASS. DEP’T. OF EDUCATION 


December 15, 1948 


UEL MEMORIAL FUND. May 15-Sept. 11, 
1949. Philadelphia Museum of Art. Open 
to all sculptors. Submit photographs of 
completed work, executed since 1940; clos- 
ing date Jan. 15, 1949. Committee of Se- 
lection. Exhibition by invitation only. 
$65,000 in commissions and purchases. For 
further information write Committee of 
Selection, Fairmount Park Art Assoc. Mu- 
seum of Art, Parkway & 26th St. 


21ST ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF LITHOG- 


RAPHY. Jan. 11-28. Print Club. Only 
lithographs made in 1948 eligible. Jury. 
Purchase prize $75. Entry fee: 75c to non- 
members. Entry cards due Dec. 27. Work 
due Dec. 29. For further information write 
Print Club, 1614 Latimer St. 


Portland, Maine 


66TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Section I, 


Watercolors, Pastels, Feb. 7-27. Section 
II, Oils, Mar, 7-27. Sweat Museum. Open 
to living American artists. Jury. Fee $1. 
Entry cards and works due Jan. 2. For 
further information write Bernice Breck, 
Sec’ty., 111 High St., Portland 3. 


Seattle, Wash. 


21ST ANNUAL NORTHWEST PRINTMAK- 


ERS’ EXHIBITION. Mar. 9-Apr. 3. Art 
Museum. Open to all artists. All print 
media. Entry fee $2. Purchase prizes. En- 
try cards due Feb. 14. Work due Feb. 16. 
For further information write Mrs. Wm. 
F. Doughty, 718 E. Howell St., Seattle 22. 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


9TH ANNUAL JURY EXHIBITION WA- 


TERCOLOR SOCIETY OF ALABAMA. 
Feb. 6-28. University of Alabama. Open 
to all American artists, Media: transparent 
and opaque watercolor. Jury. Prizes and 
awards. Cards and work due Jan. 6. For 
entry blanks and further information write 
Mrs. Rosalie Pettus Price, Sec’ty., Water- 
eolor Society of Ala., 300 Windsor Dr., 
Birmingham 9. 


Washington, D. C. 


21ST BIENNIAL EXHIBITION OF CON- 


TEMPORARY AMERICAN OIL PAINT- 
ING. Mar. 26-May 8. Corcoran Gallery of 
Art. Open to all artists residing in U. S. 
and possessions. Jury. Prizes total $5,000. 
Work due Feb. 14. For further information 
a Coreoran Gallery, Washington 6, 
2 -C. 


REGIONAL SHOWS 
Chicago, Ill. 


38TH ANNUAL & 12TH MINIATURE EX- 


HIBITIONS OF CHICAGO SOCIETY OF 
ETCHERS. Feb. 7-Mar. 5. Findlay Art 
Galleries. Open to active members. Prizes 
total $150. Prints due Dec. 20. For fur- 
ther information write F. Leslie Thomp- 
son, Sec., Society of Etchers, 185 N. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago 1. 


Decatur, Ill. 


5TH ANNUAL CENTRAL ILLINOIS EX- 


HIBITION. Feb. 1-28. Decatur Art Center. 
Open to artists within 100 miles of De- 
eatur. Media: oil, watercolor. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry cards and work due Jan. 24. For 
further information write Harold Talbot, 
Dir., Decatur Art Center. 


Hagerstown, Md. 


17TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF CUM- 


BERLAND VALLEY ARTISTS. Jan. 30- 
Feb. 27. Washington County Museum. 


Ul 


Open to artists resident in radius of 50 
miles of Hagerstown. All media. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry cards due Jan. 1. Work due 
Jan. 15, For further information write Dr. 
John R, Craft, Dir., Museum of Fine Arts, 
Hagerstown. 


Newark, N. J. 


7TH ANNUAL OPEN EXHIBITION OF 
NEW JERSEY WATERCOLOR SOCIETY. 
Jan. 3-27. Newark Art Club. Open to New 
Jersey artists. Media: watercolors, pastels. 
Jury. Entry fee $2 for members; $3 for 
non-members. Work received Dec. 27, 28, 
at Newark Art Club, 28 Franklin St. For 
further information write Herbert Pierce, 
291 Millburn Ave., Millburn, N. J. 


Omaha, Neb. 


17TH ANNUAL SIX STATES EXHIBI- 

TION. Feb. 2-Mar. 13. Joslyn Museum. 
Open to artists living in Colo., Ia., Kan., 
Mo., S. D., Neb. Media: oil, watercolor, 
tempera, gouache, sculpture. Work due 
Jan. 17. For further information write 
Joslyn Museum. 


Santa Cruz, Calif. 


20TH ANNUAL STATE-WIDE ART EX- 
HIBITION. Jan. 30-Feb. 13. Santa Cruz 
Art League. Open to artists living in 
Calif. Media: oils, watercolors, pastels. 
Jury. Cash prizes. Entry blanks due Jan. 
21. Work due Jan, 22. For further infor- 
mation write Margaret E. Rogers, 114 
“B” Pilkington Ave., Santa Cruz. 


Sioux City, Iowa 


IOWA MAY SHOW. April 30. Sioux City 
Art Center. Open to anyone who votes in 
Iowa. Media: oils. Jury. Cash prizes. Work 
due at Art Center, 613 Pierce St., Apr. 15. 
For further information write Mrs. Nich- 
olas O’Millinuk, American Association of 
University Women, Sioux City. 


Springfield, Mass. 


30TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF SPRING- 
FIELD (MASS.) ART LEAGUE. Mar. 6- 
27. Museum of Fine Arts. Open to mem- 
bers (dues $4.) Media: oil, watercolor, 
sculpture, prints, drawings, crafts. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry cards and work due Feb. 
23, 24. For further information’ write 
Jessie C. Morse, 62 Jefferson Ave., Spring- 
field 7, Mass. 


Washington, D. C. 


“THEN—AND NOW”. Jan. 16-Feb. 6. The 
Whyte Gallery, and Watkins Galleries of 
American University. Open to artists who 
have maintained at least 3 years of contin- 
uous ‘esidence in Washington.area within 
last 10 years. One recent work by each ex- 
hibitor will be shown along with a work 
of 10 years ago by same artist. Jury meets 


Jan. 5. For further information write 
Whyte Gallery or Watkins Galleries, Amer- 
ican University. 


Maurice Block Resigns 


Maurice Block, curator of the art 
collections of the Henry E. Huntington 
Library and Art Gallery since 1928, has 
resigned his post, according to an an- 
nouncement from Director Wallace 
Sterling. He will continue in office until 
a successor has been appointed. 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
“The Leading School of Modern 
Art.” 

DAY and NIGHT courses 


Drawing, Painting, Composition, Design 
FOR VETERANS and NON-VETERANS 


208 E. 20th St., New York 3 


California School of Fine Arts 


DOUGLAS MACAGY, Director 


SPRING TERM 


800 CHESTNUT STREET 


OPENS FEBRUARY 7 


(Approved for Veterans} 


SAN FRANCISCO 11 


black mountain college, black mountain, north carolina 
basic and advanced drawing, painting, sculpture, weaving ——- rnusic, 
academic fields —- woodworking, printing, bookbinding, farming. 


Information through Registrar 























COURSES BY MAIL in 


modern, creative 
Painting, Modelling, Drawing by 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author: The New Art Education, Experi- 
encing American Pictures (Harpers). 
OBJECTIVES 
Free emotional expression in color. 
Dramatic expression of form. 
Re-creation instead of copying. 
Resurrection of native design sense. 
Designed realism instead of naturalism. 
Civilized excitement in art. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP. - Nyack, N. Y. 





PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


PAINTING ILLUSTRATION 
SCULPTURE MURAL DECORATION 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. BROAD AND 
CHERRY STS., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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INSTITUTE oF DESIGN 


632 WN. DEARBORN @ CHICAGO 10 @ ASK FOR CATALOG 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


FINE ARTS CENTER 


AUTUMN-WINTER SESSION, SEPT. 13-JUNE 3 
JEAN CHARLOT, Head 
LAWRENCE BARRETT, LEW TILLEY 
JOHN G. ORMAI 
Classes in drawing, painting, mural design, 
graphic arts and art history. 
Address: Registrar, Colorado Springs, Colorado 











ie’: STUDY ART under well-known professional Artists 
© 


CAS a a 


SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN 












% 905 EAST PINE STREET SEATTLE 22 


coLuNus ART SCHOOL t cep 
Pain sr eaeichlae 
Ceramics, Interior Design, 
Fashions, Design Materials 


44 N. 9th St., Columbus 15, Ohio 


Study ART in MIAMI 


Commercial, Fine Arts, Cortocnine Searing, 
layout, fashion illustration, interior decor- 
ating, portrait, still life landscape. Rooms 
available reasonable rates. Next semester 
starts Jan. 3. Appreved G.I. Bill of Rights. 

TERRY ART INSTITUTE 
2100 W. Flagler St. 






GUY WIGGINS ART SCHOOL 


WINTER SESSION—JANUARY 10th 
ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 







FIGURE AND LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN ALL MEDIA 
Address: Llambias House, St. Augustine, Fla. 


SUMMER SCHOOL, ESSEX, CONN. 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
ART SCHOOL 


Painting, Drawing, Sculpture, Advertising Arts 
Day and evening courses. Part-time and full-time. 
Faculty of 30 famous artists. G.I. Approval. Write 
for Catalogue “‘D.’’ Augustus Peck, Supervisor of 
The School, Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 
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Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: 


One of the transcendent accom- 
plishments of :-Modernistic criticism 
has been the practical elimination 
of the layman as a picture buyer. 
Efforts to educate him in apprecia- 
tion of Modern painting have divided 
the layman group into two classes 
—those who say “I don’t know any- 
thing about art but if that is art, 
I don’t want any”; and those who 
say “I don’t know anything about 
art but if that is art, I can do it 
myself.” The first contingent dis- 
cards the picture for the picture 
window, and the second hangs his 


WORK SCHOLARSHIPS 
AVAILABLE 


If you are really talented we'll help 
you realize your ambitions . . . We 
are a Non-profit institution who will 
not only give you the finest training, 
but we will even help you pay your 
tuition by supplying you with a part 
time position in the school office. 


Apply Immediately 


Abbe Sciiool of Fine Arts 


Fine and Applied Art 
Founded in 1934 
1697 Broadway, cor. 53rd 
























CO 5-2832 






















































walls with his own handicraft. One e 
wonders where the present greatly G U L F G Oo A S T c 
over-produced crop of art students SCHOOL OF ART 

will find patronage. . . . The interior Perfect Environment for Winter Study F 
decorator is a third species of lay- ‘an ae haa 

man who may admit he doesn’t know sk jor leaftet 

anything about art but he does un- CLEARWATER e Florida 
derstand decoration and is beginning 
to sense something is wrong. Per- 

haps he will be the white hope of STUDIO PAINTING CLASS S 
the producers of good pictures and UNDER 3 









fine design in fabric. Meanwhile we 
shudder to think how much of the 
traditional knowledge of painting is 
being lost to the younger generation 
through sloppy expressionism encour- 
aged as a “fresh approach.” 


Philadelphia Art News 


[Continued from page 18] 

perhaps, that artists today, no matter 
how they may attack subject matter 
themselves, are fascinated by abstrac- 
tions. 

The artist-collectors exhibiting are 
the husband and wife team, Earle and 
Peter Miller, Emlen Etting, Dr. Jacob 
Halfin, Joseph Wood, Adrien Siegel and 
Vera White. Perhaps the most telling 
tie-up between what the artist admires 
and what he produces may be found in 
weighing wife Peter Miller’s selections 
of Alexander Calder’s mobiles, and hus- 
band Earle’s delight in a Rouault litho- 
graph against the former's finely earth- 
toned abstractions, and the latter’s 
strong black and white hewing of fig- 
ure groups. Etting’s sensitive feeling 
for color, also, strikes a bond between 
his two child portrait studies and the 
Leon Karp still-life and Hobson Pitt- 
man street scene of his collector’s 
choice. 

The idea behind the show is so fecund 
that it might profit a museum to go 
farther along the same road, and help 
to throw some real light on the psy- 
chology of the artist collector. 

Nat Choate’s Sculpture 

The outstanding show at the Art Al- 
liance is Nat Choate’s one-man offering 
of sculpture, paintings and drawings. 

Time was when college-bred artists 
were rare in this country. Today, how- 
ever, Choate is one of hundreds whose 
urge has been cultivated by University 
contacts. Harvard, and years spent on 
the edge of Italian quarries where he 
carved stone, journeying as far as the 
African Sudan for his ideas, have left a 
stamp on his concept of form. 

His handling of form varies from the 
suave and the detailed to the strong and 


BRACKMAN 


October 15 to May 15 
Write to Carnegie Hall Studio, New York 


YLAND 


protiieer 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design. Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


AMAGANSETT 
ART SCHOOL 


Study in Florida This Winter 
Landscape and Figure Painting 


Approved for Veteran Training, 
P. L. 346 Under G.1. Bill of Rights 


Write Hilton Leech, 
425 Hillview Ave., Sarasota, Florida 


STUDY PAINTING WITH 


JACOB GETLAR SMITH 


MORNING CLASSES AND 


SPECIAL SAT. WATERCOLOR GROUP 
STUDIO 1007 © CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. C. 
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PAINTING 





Studio Class 
Painting and Drawing 


REVINGTON ARTHUR 


INSTRUCTOR 
Write for Information MU. 4-6834 
129 East 29th Street © New York 16 


NORTON NOW IN SESSION 





JOSE deCREEFT 


Dec. 1-April 30 


ELIOT O'HARA 


SHE 


simple, but, except for the portraits, Jan. 8- March 12 
there is a great common denominator of Wa iy aT W. PALM BEACH 
decorative design. FLORIDA 
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HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 


a AVERY MEMORIAL 






* 
FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


PAINTING : GRAPHIC ARTS 
SCULPTURE - DRAWING 
DESIGN - COMMERCIAL ART 


Catalogue Upon Request 
HENRIK MARTIN MAYER, Director 


* : 
25 Atheneum Square, North Hartford, Connecticut 


¢ Commercial Art © Fine Arts ® 


Ceramics * Interior Decorating © . 


Fall Term 





Now in Session 


Mbboue 82 


SCHOOL of ART 


3607 BROADWAY, SAN ANTONIO 9, TEXAS 
APPROVED FOR VETERAN TRAINING 


CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
TEACHING: DRAWING, PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
Places available in commercial classes. 
A@ilated with George Washington University 
Write for Catalogue 
17th St. &@ N. Y. Ave., Washington 6, D. O. 


re PAINTING croves 


Once per week © 31/2 hour session 


ANNA E. MELTZER, Instructor 


Life « Still Life * Creative Painting 
58 West 57th Street Circle 6-7288 














Fall-Winter Session 
October 4 to May 15 
Kenneth Campbell 
Giglio Dante 


DAY AND EVENING COURSES 
Five Otis Place, Boston 8, Mass. 


STUDIO 
FIVE 


School of 
Creative 
Painting 


ee SCOTT CARBEE 






AES. 


29th Year 
“FALL TERM IN SESSION 


Fine Arts, Commercial Arts, Airbrush. Individual 
instruction. Catalog AD. Jessica M. Carbee, Director 


STARI 


SCHOOL OF >& 






Personal Instruction 


Beginners @ Advanced 
@ Painting ©@ Scolpture 
@ Drawing © Iilustration 
@ Composition for 


@ Illustrators @ Painters 

Classes Day @ Eve. © Sat. 

A R T= ALSO HOME STUDY COURSE 
54 W. 74 St., N. Y.C. TR. 7-0906 


THE FAQINSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL 


Fine Arts, Industrial 
Art, Advertising Art, 
Teacher Training. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois, Box 38 


December 15, 1948 















Report from Chicago 
[Continued from page 27] 


on the Tribune and News lists, Julia 
Thecla. 

Mr. Holland’s list, which follows 
strongly the trend fashionable just now 
in the Art Institute shows, is this: 

Gertrude Abercrombie, Ivan LeLor- 
raine Albright, Rainey Bennett, Claude 
Bentley, Kathleen Blackshear, Ray- 
mond Breinin, George Buehr, Copeland 
Burg, Francis Chapin, Serge Cher- 
mayeff, Eleanor Coen, Briggs Dyer, 
Elizabeth Engelhart, Carolyn Houlett, 
Margo Hoff, Marguerite Hohenberg, 
Max Kahn, Modard Klein, Marty], 
Everett McNear, Kenneth Nack, Ru- 
dolph Pen, Shoshaannah, John Sten- 
vell,,.Julia -Thecla, Laura Van Pap- 
pelendam, Frank Vavruska, Rudolph 
Weisenborn and Emerson Woelffer. 

Of these, Laura van Pappelendam 
and Marguerite Hohenberg were on 
my list, too, but not on Miss Jewett’s. 
Except for Julia Thecla, Miss Jewett 
and Mr. Holland are in complete dis- 
agreement. 

Julia Thecla would seem to rate high- 
est honors among Chicago artists, could 
newspaper critics be taken seriously! 


Cole Centenary 

[Continued from page 10] 

historical scenes and transferred them 
onto porcelain (also included in the 
exhibition). James Smillie’s engravings 
of the artist’s later works were circu- 
lated by the American Art Union, and 
often transcribed back into oils by ama- 
teur artists of varying talents. 

In some cases, the engravings are 
the only records left of Cole paintings. 
Some missing originals turned up in the 
assembling of the exhibition, but a com- 
plete set of engravings is being shown 
in hopes that more paintings will come 
to light. The Atheneum is very much 
interested in any information about the 
location of such works. (Exhibition 
closes in Hartford Jan. 2 and will open 
at the Whitney Jan. 8.) 


Audubon Artists 


[Continued from page 9] 
impressive marble figure Jonah; the 
Joseph Mayer prize of $50 to Jean de 
Marco for the ascetic head, St. Francis; 
the Gabriel Klein Memorial Prize of 
$100 to Oliver O’Connor Barrett for 
the symbolic figure King David, and 
honorable mention to Nathaniel Kaz 
for his Power Line. (Closes Dec. 15.) 
—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Collectors Draw Lots 


[Continued from page 14] 


Bernard Rosenquit, Circus Folk, 
Huhn. 

Bernard Rosenquit, 
Friedman. 

Ellen J. Selden, Clown, to Mrs. 

Henry Sexton, Trees, to Mrs. 

Fenry Sexton, Boat, to Mrs. Sarah C. Owens. 

Dorothy Sherry, Ruins, to Dr. Hiram E. Essex. 

Dorothy Sherry, Moses, to Mrs. Ruth Schoneman. 

Leighton Smith, Ballet, to R. W. Hooker. 

Leighton Smith, Sailboat, to Mrs. F. Paverno. 

Harold Stevens, Rooftops, to Ethelyn Cobb. 

Harold Stevens, Sidewalk, to Alice Becker. 

Charles Stewart, Harlequinesque (sculpture), to 
Mrs. Charles Renwick, Jr. 

Paul Strisik, The Clown, to Jeannette Muthard. 

Alf J. Stromsted, Scherzo, to Marian Kreise!man. 

Henry Sugimoto, The Little Church, to Saul H. 
Freedman. 

Dorothy Szaley, Dredge, to Mrs. E. Frazier. 

Dorothy Sza‘ay, Parrot, to Sophia Lustig. 

Ann Truxell, Sleepy Angel, to Alexander Zable. 


to Mrs. Arnold 


Harlequin, to Mrs. Nathan 
Agnes Conway. 


Beatrice Taylor. 


Martha Visser’'T’Hooft, The Cyclist, to Masha 
Soloman. 
Ellis Wilson, The Nets, to Helen Guirtsman. 


Joe Wolins, Spring, to Mrs. Sterling Alderfer. 
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OIL PAINTING 


SIMPLIFIED HOME STUDY COURSE 
Beginners learn quickly — Ideal for Shut-Ins. 
Mature artists also gain additional skill. 

You purchase only one lesson at a time. 

TECHNOCRATIC SCHOOL OF COLOR 

Roland Pierson Prickett, Box AD, Reno, Nevada 


Year-Round Resident Studio Pupils 
Summer and Autumn Vacation Pupils 


PAINT THIS WINTER IN FLORIDA 


SCHOOL OF ART 
Approved under Public law 346 & 16 
Write for Circular to 
FARNSWORTH SCHOOL OF ART 
Route No. 3 Sarasota, Florida 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the B.F.A. de- 
gree in Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Adver- 
tising Art, Dress Desi n, Fashion Illustration, 
Crafts. Teacher Training Course. Students may 
live in supervised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 


For information, address 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


the Schaal for Ant Studies 
Painting © Sculpture © Graphic Art 


BOOK AND MAGAZINE ILLUSTRATION 
Approved for Veterans 
In service and alertness credit courses for teachers. 
Distinguished Faculty 
MAURICE GLICKMAN, Director 
250 West 90th St. (at Broadway), WN. Y. SC 4-9518 














JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
DONALD M. MATTISON, Director 


CINCINNATI ART ACADEMY 


Visual Arts: 
Commercial 
Winter term: 


training in the 
Painting, Sculpture, 
History of Art. 


Professional 
Drawing, 
Art, and 


January 24-May 27. Address inquiries to: 
Martha R. Tieman, Registrar, 
Eden Park 


Cincinnati 6, Ohio 





BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE aRT$ 


Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 
mercial Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection through study and lectures. 
Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway,Boston 15, Mass. 
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Our Annual Meeting 


Get this date in your mind—write in 
on your calendar and don’t blame any- 
one but yourself if you miss this annual 
meeting which promises to be up to 
any we've yet had. Here’s the date— 
Saturday evening, April 23, Salmagundi 
Club, New York City. 

February has been unkind to us in 
the particular brand of weather it has 
dished out for our important annual 
event, and people from other sections 
of the country have found New York’s 
climate hard to take. So, you members 
from “way down South” and out in 
Arizona can safely risk it here when 
it is just turning into lush May. 

It’s the first time we’ve ever given 
up to anybody but this Weather Man 
licked us. 


From Maine to the Pacific 


It is pleasant to know that clear 
across the country the League’s Amer- 
ican Art Week has more deeply fixed 
itself as the outstanding art event of 


the year. It has been a blaze of color. 
From Maine comes a message: 

“American Art Week is fostered by 
the American Artists Professional 
League, the nation’s most important 
art society of which Roger Deering 
of Portland is Maine Chairman.” 

In his official statement, Governor 
Hildreth said, “This observance will 
serve to focus attention upon the out- 
standing work of our contemporary 
American artist. No-longer is he an 
imitator in any way, but a top ranking 
creator in his own right. What he ex- 
presses he is compelled to express by 
his sensitivity to eternal values which 
make him an artist. This is of vital im- 
portance to every American who is sin- 
cerely trying to think and feel his way 
out of the present-day crisis. 

“TI hope every citizen will give 
thought and support to the observance 
of American Art Week so that the full- 
est possible recognition may be given 
to the outstanding work that our Ameri- 
can artists, as well as Maine artists are 
doing today.” 


On the West Coast 


The Pacific Coast engages in Ameri- 
can Art Week in a big way, always, 
but this year they seem to have out- 
done themselves. Up and down our 
West Coast, since our Oregon Chapter 
led the way 18 years ago, the artists 
have brought out their work, galleries 
have been jammed with brilliant pieces 
and with people who came to look at 
the pictures. 

That artist and newspaper man, 
James G. Merbs, has come out again 
with another and large special are edi- 
tion of his Peninsula-Herald at Mon- 
terey. These pieces of newspaper enter- 
prise have been cited by national ad- 
vertising associations and other papers 
have started to pattern after Merbs’ 
lead. It has been a great incentive to 
art. 

Our Southern California Chairman, 
Miss Maurine McCulley has done a real- 
ly outstanding job. She was ably as- 
sisted by Miss Elizabeth Black as pub- 
licity chairman. Miss Black is general 
manager of the Los Angeles Municipal 
Art Department in City Hall. Miss Mc- 
Culley is the well-known portrait and 
miniature painter. 

They secured recognition by the City 
and County. The City granted permis- 
sion to hold an art bazaar in both Ex- 
position and MacArthur Parks during 
Art Week. There was a resolution by 
the County and City heralding it, and 
of course, Governor Warren’s proclama- 
tion was revived. Supplemented with 
radio programs, they had demonstra- 
tions and encouraged the display of the 
work of their artists in show windows, 
business houses, doctors’ offices—every- 
where there was suitable space. The 
Los Angeles County Museum had a spe- 
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ArT WEEK PRIZE, 1948:—-Palos Secos reproduced above is a watercolor by Fer- 
nando M. Menserrate. A native of Puerto Rico, the artist was born in 1915. He 
never studied painting, or left his native island until 1937. Before that time he 
taught biology at the University of Puerto Rico. Later he studied medicine at 
Columbia University, N.Y.C., graduating in 1941. Menserrate served in the U.S. 
Armu Medical Corps, 1942-46. He started to paint while in the Army in 1944. 


cial showing of American art from 1860 
to the present date. 


Cussing and Discussing Juries 


No other subject is being more dis- 
cussed, debated or damned than the 
jury question. It is not a local issue 
but permeates our whole art structure. 

It was the chaos surrounding us all 
which led the League to advocate its 
Fair Jury System, But the determined 
effort of certain groups to seize every 
advantage to elbow in and shove out 
all others has made the situation so 
chaotic that it is disrupting the busi- 
ness of every artist. 

Recently the Hudson Valley Asso- 
ciation discussed the proposition of 
having a judge’s panel for their next 
exhibition composed entirely of laymen. 
This, they have suggested, is in no wise 
a criticism of any judges or their de- 
cisions, but is done with the idea of 
finding out what the reaction of the 
public is to the different types of art. 
After all, it is John Q. Public who buys. 

In various parts of the country, from 
California where they had a regular 
fracas over one of the largest art shows, 
with picketing, mind you, to the At- 
lantic Coast, the air has been filled 
with recriminations and hard feelings 
and it is likely to grow worse, for those 
who have been pushed aside have put 
on their fighting clothes. The situation 
in Berlin is hardly split wider open. 

One of the largest shows in New 
York recently had a dozen pretty com- 
petent jurors of selection. It seemed 
they should include a _non-objective 
piece or two, and in this case they un- 
animously hit upon an offering for a 
place. Then it became necessary to 
learn the name of the artist who paint- 
ed it. They found the signature, very 
small at the top of the painting. They 
had to turn it to read it. To their dis- 
may, they found they had the painting 
up-side down. They righted it and gave 
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it another look. Unanimously then they 
rejected it. 

The League still insists that where 
juries are a part of any exhibition they 
shall be fair to all and that their selec- 
tion shall also be fair. Even thus, a 
strong-jawed, aggressively articulate 
juror frequently pushes over a more 
retiring, though probably better quali- 
fied member and forces his will. 


You Can Help 


By helping us you can greatly help 
yourself. The problem of securing dis- 
counts on art materials and frames is 
a widely scattered one and without 
your personal assistance it will require 
endless work.and correspondence and 
long delayed personal interviews by 
our National Office. 

Here is what you can do—for your 
own personal benefit. Already more 
than eighty dealers over the country 
have greed to allow members of the 
League 10% discount on materials and 
15% discount on frames. A list of those 
dealers will be sent to our membership 
soon. If your own dealer has not al- 
ready sent in his agreement, please tell 
him what is being done and suggest 
that he join in with us. Tell him we 
have asked you to make this request 
in person so that his name is surely 
to be included on our list. 

Show him this piece; tell him you 
are making this call at our sugges- 
tion and ask him if he will please send 
his approval direct to me at the per- 
sonal address given below. 


—ALBERT T. REID. 
(208 WEsT 23RD St., NEw York City) 


Wins Zabriskie Prize 


The George A. Zabriskie Popular 
Prize, awarded annually in the Allied 
Artists exhibition, held at the National 
Arts Club, was won by Takuma Kari- 
wara for his painting Self Consultation. 


Make your 
Devoe Dealer your 
headquarters for 
the best 
in Art Supplies 


Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc. 
787 First Avenue, New York 17, N.Y 
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The em ployees of ROBERT 
ROSENTHAL, Inc. extend 
Season’s Greetings and 
thanks for past patronage 
to all their customers. 
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Oo Be EY 
OF CURRENT 
EXHIBITIONS 


AKRON, OHIO 
Art Institute Dec.: Paintings by 
Women’s Art League. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
Institute of Art To Jan. 2: Relig- 
ious Art, Past and Present. 


ATHENS, GA. 
University of Georgia To Dec. 20: 
Cari Holty, Paintings. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art Jo Jan. 9: Na- 
tional Watercolor Exhibition. 
Walters Art Gallery To Jan. 9: 
Christmas in Art. 


BOSTON, MASS. 

Belvedere Galery Dec.: Drawings, 
Paintings, Sculpture. 

Brodney Gallery Dec.: Contemporary 
Artists; Old Masters. 

Brown Gal.ery Dec.: Second Annual 
Members Show. 

Childs Gallery Dec.: Ruskin Turner 
and Burne-Jones, Drawings. 
Campbell Gallery Dec.: Americana: 
Fine and Rave Prints. 

Castano Galeries Dec.: Italian Re- 
naissance Painings. 

Doll & Richards 7o Dec. 24: Paint- 
ings by Jay Connaway. 

Gui.d of Boston Artists 7o Dec. 27: 
Small Pic.ures by Members. 
Holman’s Print Shop Dec.: Fine 
Prints, Old Maps, Americana, 
Mirski Gallery. To Dec. 24: Esther 
Geller. 

Museum Fine Arts 7o Jan. 2: Eng- 
lish Watercolors Bacon Collection. 
Vose Gaileries Dec.: Contemporary 
American Paintings. 

Wiggin Galle:y Public Library 7o 
Jan. 31: Felix Buhot, Prints. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Aibright Galery To Dec. 26: Buf- 
Jao Society of Ar.ists. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Germanic Museum 7o Jan. 6: Max 
Beckmann, Paintings. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art institute Zo Feb. 21: Modern 
Textiles by Dorothy Liebes; Panels 
in Appliqué by Rivoir & Malata. 
Associated American Artists 7o Dec. 
24: Pictures for Christmas. 
Field Galleries Dec.: Fifteen Relig- 
ious Fruintings. 

Findlay Galleries Dec.: Contempo- 
rary American Pain.ings. 
Gailery Studio Dec.: Dan Lutz. 


Little Gallery To Dec. 24: Olive 
Vandruff Zielouka; Theodore F,ano. 
Palmer House Galieries Dec.: Orig- 
inals for Christmas. 

Pub.ic Library Dec.: Arno Hempel; 
Max Kahn; Eleanor Coen. 

South Side Community Art Center 
To Jan. 5: Christmas Exhibition. 
Univ. Chicago Jo Jan. 6: Early 
Drawings, Contemporary Americans. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Art Museum From Dec. 20: Draw- 
ings by Henri Matisse. 

Taft Museum Dec.: Mediaeval Art. 


CLEARWATER, FLA. 
Art Museum Dec. 20-Jan. 3: Hilion 
Leech, Oils & Watercolors. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Museum of Art 7o Dec. 26: 8 
Syracuse Wa.ercolorists. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery of Fine Arts To Dec. 29: 
“Paintings for You.” 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts From Dec. 
26: Tenth Annual Texas General. 
DAYTON, OHIO 

Art Institute Dec.: Eakins Show. 
DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum T7o Jan. 3: 
Artists’ Guild Annual. 
FORT SMITH, ARK. 
KFPW Gallery Dec.: Robert DeLong. 
GREEN BAY, WIS. 

Neville Museum Dec.; Tom Dieirich. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Atheneum 70 Jan. 9: 
Thomas Cole Memorial Show. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jo Jan. 2: 
Moholy-Nagy. 

KANSAS CiTY, MO. 

Art Institute Dec.: Eugene Berman. 
KENNEBUNK, ME. 

Brick Store Museum Dec.; “Early 
Trade and Commerce.” 

LA JOLLA, CALIF. 

Art Center Dec.; Federico Cantu; 
Gus Arriola. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Associated American Artists Dec.: 
Pictures for Christmas. 
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Denver 


Cowie Galleries Dec.: Contempo- 
rary American Pain‘ings. 

Esther’s Alley Gallery To Jan. 8: 
Group Exhibition. 

Hatfield Galleries To Dec. 24: 
Gladys Lloyd Robinson. 

Stendahl Gallery Dec.: Ancient 
American & Modern French Art. 
Taylor Galleries Dec.: Contemporary 
American Paintings. 

Vigeveno Galleries Dec.: Modern 
French and American Paintings. 
Frances Webb Gallery Dec.: Paint- 
ings by California Artists. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Speed Museum Der.: 
Paintings, 
Loan. 


MANCHFSTER, N. H. 

Currier Ga'lery Dec.: 17th Century 
Dutch Paintings. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Art Institute To Dec. 26: Pepst- 
Cola Paintings of the Year. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts To Jan. 2: An- 
nual Local Artists Exhibition. 
University of Minnesota Dec.; Space 
in Sculpture. 

Wa'ker Art Center 7To Jan. 16: 
Work by Le Corbusier. 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Art Museum 7o Dec. 26: Contem- 
porary Paintings; Hiroshige Prints. 
MONTREAL, CANADA 

Museum Fine Avts 7o Jan. 2: Wedg- 
wood; Dec.: German Paintings. 
NEWARK, N. J. 

Newark Museum Dec.: New Jersey 
Artists. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Delgado Museum 7o Jan. 8: Ab- 
stract & Surrealist American Art. 


NORFOLK, VA. 
Museum of Arts Jo Dec. 26: Scala- 
mandre Tex.iles. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 

Art Center To Dec. 26: French 
Landscapes; Currier & Ives Prints. 
OMAHA, NEB. 

Joslyn Museum Dec.: Dwight Kirsch. 
ORONO, MAINE 

Univ. of Maine To Dec. 24: John 
Taylor Arms; Honore Daumier. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Academy of Fine Arts Dec. 21-Jan. 
9: Permanent Collections; Albert 
Gold. 

Art Alliance To Dec. 25: Martin 
Jackson; To Jan. 9: Nat Choate. 
De Braux Gallery Dec.: Claude 
Schurr, Oils. 

Museum of Art Dec.: 150 Prints, 
Recent Accessions. 

Print Club Dec.: Artis* Collectors; 
Philadelphia Printmakers. 
Woodmeve Ga'lery To Jan. 2: Wa- 
tercolors, Pastels, Prints. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute To Dec. $1: Cur- 
rent American Pints. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum Dec.: Pen Draw- 
ings by Mary louise Ball. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 

Sweat Museum 7o Dec. 26: Con- 
tempora.y American Painting. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Museum of Art 7o Jan. 7: 15th € 
16th Century Engravings. 

Art Club Dec. 28Jan. 9: Water- 
colors by Frederic Whitaker. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 

State Art Gallery To Jan. 5: North 
Carolina Artists Annual. 
RICTTMOND, VA. 

Museum Fine Arts 7o Jan. 2: Block 
Paintings by Charles Smith. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum 7o Feb. 7: Wil- 
liam Blake Exhibition. 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Crocker Gallery Dec.: Millard Sheets; 
Margaret €. Winter. 

SAGINAW, MICH. 

Saginaw Museum 7o Jan. 9: 19th 
Century French Paintings. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

Fine Arts Galery Dec.: Christmas 
Sale Exhibition. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

City of Paris Dec.; William Mal- 
herbe; Dorr Bothvrell. 

Labaudt Gallery Dec.: Fernando 
Castro Pacheco; German Horacio. 
Legion of Honor Dec.: Third An- 
nual Exhibition of Painting. 
Museum of Art Jo Dec. 24: Land- 
scape Design. 
Raymond & 
Lewy. 
SANTA FE, N. M. 

Modern Art Gallery~Dec.:: Contem- 
porary Pain ings & Sculpture. 
Museum of New Mexico Dec.: One- 
Man Shorrs. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Museum Fine Arts To Jan. 9: Third 
Annual Regional Exhibition. 
TORONTO, CANADA 

Art Gallery To Feb. 17: Metropoli- 
tan Museum Loan Show. 


Old Master 
Metropolitan Museum 


Raymond Dec.: Ted 


UTICA, N. Y. 
Munson-Williams-Proctor Dec.: Mod- 
ern Jewelry, Crafts. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Arts Club 7o Jan. 7: 
Clubs, Members Show. 
Corcoran Gallery To Jan. 9: Grace 
H. Turnbull. 

Library of Congress To Feb. 11: 
Centennial of Oregon Territory. 
National Gallery of Art Dec.: Prints 
of Paris. 

Pan American Union To Jan. 8: 
Religious Paintings of Latin Amer- 
ica. 

Phillips Gallery To Jan. 18: Ko- 
koschka Paintings. 
Public Library Dec.: 
Burgess. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Art Museum T7o Jan. 2: American 
Pain ing of Today. 


NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery (63E57) To Dec. 
24: Christmas Group Shor. 

Acquavella Galleries (38E57) Dec.: 
Old Masters. 

A-D Gallery (130W46) To Jan. 14: 
Will Burtin. 

American British Art Center (44 
W56) To Dec. 23: Celia Hubbard; 
To Dec. 24: William Harris. 

An American Place (509 Madison) 
To Jan. 31: John Marin. 

Argent Galeries (42W57) Dec. 20- 
Jan. 8: French Graphics; Abstract 
Sculpture and Paintings. 

Artists Gal’ery (61E57) Dec.: Paint- 
ings & Sculpture. 

Asia Institu‘e (7E70) 
Ar’ of Indonesia. 

Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth) To Dec. 25: Henry Botkin. 

Babcock Galleries (38E57) Dec.: 
Intimate Paintings, Americans. 

Barbizon-Plaza Galleries (101W58) 
Dec. 21-Jan. 15: Oscar Ember. 

Barzansky Galler‘es (664 Mad.) 
Dec.: Christmas Exhibition. 

Binet Galery (67E57) To Dec. 23: 
Small French Paintings; Prints. 

Botanical Garden Museum (Bronx) 
To Jan. 9: Bronx Artists Guild. 

Brooklyn Museum (E. Pkwy.) To 
Jan. 16: American Marine Paint- 
ing. 

Brummer Gallery (110E58) 
Old Masters. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) To Jan. 
1: Recent Graphic Work. 

Carlebach Ga"'ery (937 Third) Dec.: 
Christmas Exhibition. 

Contemporary Arts (106E57) Dec.: 
Paintings for Christmas. 

Detius (116E57) To Dec. 20: Ve- 
netian Drawings; Toulouse-Lautrec. 

Downtown Gallery (32E51) Dec.: 
Christmas Show. 

Durand-Ruel Galleries (12E57) 
Dec.: Drawings by Degas. 

Durlacher Gallery (11E57) To Dec. 
24: Kurt Seligmann, 

Egan Gallery (63E57) Dec.: Paint- 
ings by Herman Rose. 

Egg'eston Galleries (161W57) Dec. 
20-Jan. 1: Peter Cohen, Oils. 

8th St. Gallery (33W8) To Jan. 1: 
Annual Chris'‘mas Sale. 

Feigl Galtery (601 Mad.) Dec.: 
French & American Paintings. 

Ferargil Gatlery (63E57) Dec. 27- 
Jan. 10: Alfred Crimi. 

44th St. Ga'lery (133W44) 7o Jan. 
1; Hogarth Engravings. 

French & Co. (210E57) Dec.: “Three 
Great Cities.” 

French Embassy (934 Fifth) Dec.: 
French Popular Art. 

Friedman Gallery (20E49) Dec.: 
Jean-Yves Pique. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) Dec.: 
Grandma Moses. 

Garret Gallery (47E12) Dec.: John 
Sutton and Raymond Nash. 

Grand Central Art Galteries (15 
Vand.) To Dec. 24: Christmas 
Show; Andrew Winter, Paintings. 

Grolier Club (47E60) To Feb. 1: 
American Wri ers Memorabilia. 

Harlow Galleries (42E57) To Dec. 
25: Peter Scott, Paintings. 

Hugo Gallery (26E55) Dec.: Jean 
Hugo. 

Jane St. Gal'ery (760 Mad.) To 
Dec. 24: Hyde So'omon. 

Janis Gallery (15E57) To Dec. 24: 
Lucia. 

Kennedy Galleries (785 Fifth) To 
Jan. 26: Young American Navy 
and Its Commanders. 

Kleemann Galleries (65E57) Dec.: 
Christmas Suggestions. 
Krided er Gallertes (14E57) 
Six Portraits by Sorine. 
Kraushaar Ga'leries (32E57) Dec.: 
Christmas Exhibition. 

Laurel Gallery (108E57) Dec.: Paul 
Bodin, Paintings. 

Levitt Gallery (16W57) To Dec. 
24: Everett Spruce, Recent Oils. 
John Levy (11E57) Dec.: Edna 
Hebel. 


Landscape 


Marguerite 


Dec.: The 


Dec.: 


Dec.: 


Julien Levy Gallery (42E57) Dec.; 
“Reflections” by Herman Rosse. 
Lilienfeld Galleries (32E57) Dec,, 
Old Masters and Modern French. 
Little Gallery (Barbizon Hotel) 79 

Jan. 4: Virginia Lyman. 

Luyber Galleries (112E57) To Jan, 
8: Gift Art by Gallery Artists. 

Macbeth Gallery (11E57) Dec.: Her. 
mann Gross. 

Matisse Ga.iery (41E57) Dec.: Du- 
buffet, Recent Works. 

Metropolitan Museum (Fifth at 82) © 
Dec.: Lithographs, 1798-1948; To 
Jan. 2: Your Navy; To Jan. 9: 
American Textiles. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Mad.) Dec.: 
Chris.mas Group Show. 

Milch Galleries (55E57) Dec. 20- 
Jan. 8: Frank di Gioia. 

Morton Galleries (117W58) To Jan. 
8: Group Exhibition. 

Museum City New York (Fifth at 
103) To Apr. 1: Doris Keane. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
To Jan. 9: Timeless Aspects in 
Modern Art; To Jan. 2: Art for 
Christmas; Dec.: Photographs. 

Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
(1071 Fifth) Dec.: Hilla Rebay, 
Watercolors and Collages. 

National Arts Club (15 Gramercy 
Pk.) To Dec. 22: New Books An- 
nual. 

New-Age Gallery (138W15) 
Annual Christmas Sale. 
New School (66W12) To Jan. 7: 
Work by Members of Formations 
Group. 

New York Circulation Library of 7 
Paintings (51E57) Dec.: Contem- 
porary and Old Masters. 

New York Historical Society (Cent. 
Pk. W. at 77) Dec.: American € 
European Christmas Cards. 

Public Library (Fifth at 42) Dec.;: 
Scenes of Paris, Prints. (Bronx- 
ville) Dec.; Prinis by Hovsep Push- } 
man, 

Newhouse Galleries (15E57) Dec.;: 
Distinctive Paintings. 

Newman Gallery (150 Lex.) 
Hudson River School. 

Newton Gallery (11E57) Dec.: Old 
€ Modern Masters. 4 

Niveau Gallery (63E57) Dec.: Mod- 
ern French Pain.ings. 

Norheim Art Gallery (Bklyn.) Dec.: 
Axel Kjelison, Oils. 

Norlyst Gallery (59W56) 
1: Irwin Touster; 
Kathrine Winckler. 

Parsons Gallery (15E57) Dec. 20- | 
Jan. 1: Giglio Dante. 

Passedoit (121E57) Dec.: Color? 
Lithographs, French Impressionists. 

Peridot Galiery (6E12) To Jan. 4§:7% 

. D. 8. Lee, Scroll Paintings. 4 

Perls Gallery (32E58) Dec.: An- 7 
nual Holiday Show. E 

Portraits, Ine. (460 Park) 
American Portraits. i 

Rehn Galleries (683 Fifth) Dec.: 7 
Reginald Marsh. y 

RoKo Gallery (51 Greenwich) Dec.: 
Holiday Exhibition. 

Rosenberg Gallery (16E57) Dec. 
20-Jan. 8: 19th & 20th Century 
French & American Paintings. 

Salpeter Gallery (36W56) Dec.: 
Shirley Hendrick, New Paintings. 

Sca amandre Museum (20W55) To 
Feb. 15: Symbol of the Rose. 

Bertha Schaefer (32E57) To Dec. 
27: Modern House Comes Alive. 

Schaeffer Galleries (52E58) To Dec. 
20: Backus Collection. 

Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (69E57) 
Dec.: Permanent Collection. 

Schoneman Galleries (73E57) Dec.: 
Fine Paintings, All Schools. 
Schultheis Art Galleries (15 Maiden 
Lane) Dec.: Old Masters. 

Sculptors Gallery (4W8) 
15: Sculp ure, 1948. 

Seligmann Galery (5E57) To Dec. 
24: Cleve Gray, “London Ruins.” 

Serigraph Gallery (38W57) Dec.: 
Serigraphs for Christmas. 7 
. & A. Silberman Galleries, Inc. 7 
(32E57) Dec.: Old Masters. 
Steuben Gallery (718 Fifth) Dee.: 
New Designs in Glass. q 

Town Hall Club (123W43) To 
Jan. 6: Carl N. 

Van Dieman Gatler‘es 
Dec. 23: Lily Shuff, Paintings. 
Van Loen Stud.o .ics -a. agal) 
To Dec. 20: Christmas Show ¢€ 
Sale. 

Village House (139W13) 
15: Group Exhibition. 
Village Art Center (224 Waverly) 
To dan. 1: Watercolor Show. 

Maynard Walker Gallery (117E57) 
Dec.:. Group, Exhibition. 

Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington) 70 
Dec. 22: Don Manfredi. 

Whitney Museum (10W8) 7o Jan. 
2: American Painting Annual. 
Wildenstein Galleries (19E64) To 
Jan. 8: Courbet. / 
Willard Gallery (32E57) Dec.: Alice 
Rahon. 

Young Gallery (1E57) Dec.: Old 
and Modern Painiings. 


The Art Digest 


Dec.: 7 


Dec.: 


To Jan, 
To Dec. 25: 


Dec.: ; 


To Jan. } 


To Jan. 





Scalamandre Ro -cmutie the Pott 


Tide Reproduction ya 


Yy 
ILK has withstood the test of centuries and that 


is why fine old documents have retained their beauty 
and may be seen in museums throughout the world. 


These old silk documents have given us two strong factors: 


1. They have helped our art students to create new fabrics to 


go with the old. 


2. They have given us the opportunity to be authentic in the 
reproduction of these fabrics for Historical American Homes. 


Visit The Scalamandré Museum of Textiles, 20 West 55th Street, New York 19, New York 


_fealamandee, he 


Manufacturers of Fine Drapery and Upholstery Fabrics gnd Trimmings 


598 MADISON AVENUE »« NEW YORK « also BOSTON »- CHICAGO - LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO 
Exclusive Manufacturers of all approved silk fabrics for Williamsburg Restoration 
Wholesale Exclusively — Consult Your Local Dealer 





PORTRALTS, Inc. 


PORTRAIT CENTER OF AMERICA 


YOUR CHOICE OF TODAY'S FOREMOST PORTRAIT PAINTERS 


CO-OPERATING ARTISTS 


WAYMAN ADAMS GORDON AYMAR CHARLES BASKERVILLE . . BEN 
BAZ LESTER BENTLEY LOUIS BETTS HELEN BLAIR ROBERT 
BRACKMAN GERALD L. BROCKHURST . . ORLANDO CAMPBELL .. JOHN 
CARROLL AMAYLIA CASTALDO DOROTHEA CHACE . . EDWARD L. 
CHASE PAUL CLEMENS . . BARBARA COMFORT . . WILFORD CONROW 

GARDNER COX . . RANDALL DAVEY . . SIDNEY E. DICKINSON . . WILLIAM 
F. DRAPER . . GUY PENE DU BOIS . . DEAN FAUSETT . . FURMAN FINCK. . 
KENNETH FORBES . . GEORGE W. GAGE ... G. H. IVES GAMMELL . . DOUGLAS 
GORSLINE ELMER GREENE, JR CHANNING HARE ALEXANDRINA 
HARRIS . . MALTHE HASSELRIIS ERIK HAUPT . . IRWIN HOFFMAN . . 
CHARLES HOPKINSON AMY JONES . . JOHN KOCH . . LEON KROLL .. 
BORIS KUBLANOV . . BARNARD LINTOTT . . LUIGI LUCIONI . . PEPPINO 
MANGRAVITE GRETA MATSON . . HESTER MILLER . . MARTHA E. 
MOORE . . RAYMOND P. R. NEILSON . . IVAN OLINSKY . . ROBERT PHILIPP 

DIMITRI ROMANOVSKY .. MARGERY RYERSON . . LEOPOLD SEYFFERT . . 
SIMKA SIMKHOVITCH . . MARION SIMONSON . . ROBERT S. SLOAN . . 
EUGENE SPEICHER JEAN SPENCER . . OSCAR STOESSEL . . DAVID SWASEY 

. HILDA TAYLOR PAUL TREBILCOCK . . FREDERICK E. WALLACE . . 
ELEANOR WEEDEN .. VICTOR WHITE . . JERE WICKWIRE . . FREDERICK 
W. WRIGHT .. HENRIETTE WYETH. 


Portraits of New Yorkers, 1848-1948 
Through December 21 


For the Benefit of St. Barnabas 
Hospital for Chronic Diseases. 


FAMILY PORTRAITS e OFFICIAL PORTRAITS 
PORTRAITS IN MINIATURE e FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 


10:00 to 5:30 Except Sunday 


460 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 22 
LOIS SHAW HELEN APPLETON READ 
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